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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Part I. o£ tlie Papers on Bteligious Beform treats of Fofulab 
HraDOisu, tlie religion of the Hindus in general, as represented in 
the Epic Poems, Pnrauas, Tantras, and aooriginal cults. 

Part II. discusses PmLOsoPBic Hikduisu, as unfolded in the 
TJpanishads and Darsanas. In the following compilation the under- 
mentioned works have chiefly been used : — 

Ballantyne, Chriatianity contrasted with Hindu Philoaiyphy, 
Madden, 1859. 

Banerjea, Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun, Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy. Williams and Horgate, 1861. 

Barth, Religions of India, Trtibner. 16s. 

Bose, A. u. Bam Ohandra, Hindu Philosophy, Punjab Religions 
Book Society, Lahore, Rs. 2. 

Do. Hindu Hderodoxy, Methodist Pnblishing House, Calcutta, 
Rs. 3. 

Caldwell, Bishop, Remarks on the Bhagavad Qiia.* C. Y. E. S. 

Chentsal Roo, Hon. P. The Hindu Religion, OhrisUan College 
Magazine, Yol. III., pp. 915—982. 

Colobrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, 
Williams and Norgate. 

Day, Rev. Lai Behari, Tract on Pantheism. Included in Select 
Tracts, C. Y. E. S. 

Duff, Rev. Dr., India and India Missions.* 

Flint, Rev. Dr., Antitheistie Theories. W. Blackwood, 1 Os. 6d. 

Gk>ugh, A. ,E. Philosophy of the TJpanishads : Tiiibner, 9s. 

Do. Fauos7ia%a Aphorisms ofKanada. Dr. Lazarus, Benares, 
Rs. 4. 

Gk)reh, Rev. Nehemiah, Rational Befxdation of the Hindu Philoso- 
phy. Translated by Hall. Calcutta Tract Society, Rs. 3. 

Do. Theism and Christianity. Oxford Mission Press, Calcntta. 

Hoisington, Translations from Tamil Metaphysical and Theological 
Treatises. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Jacob, Translation of the Vendantasa/ra, with copious notes. 
Trubner. 6s. 

Kellogg, Hinduism and Chriitianity. Princeton Review. Reprinted 
in the Indian Evangelical Review, April, 1885. 
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Mitcliellj Bey. Dr. Murray, Hinduism Past and Present, Boligious 
Tract Society. 4s. 

Mullens, Bey. Dr. J. Beligious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy^ 
Smith, Elder, & Go. 

Muller, Max, Sacred Books of the TSastf Vol. I. The Upanishads^ 
Part I. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 10s. C^. 

Boer, Dr. L., Translation of the Brihad Aranydka Upanishad. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

Bobson, Bey. Dr. J., Hinduism and its Belations to Christianity^ 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 7s. Od. 

Sarva Barsana Sangraha, translated by Cowell and Gough, 
Trubner, 10s. 6d. 

Tebing, Hon. B. T. Translation of the Bhagavad Oita, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 10s. 6d. 

Williams, Sir Monior. Hinduism, S. P. Ci K. 2s. 6d, 

Do. Beligious Life and Thought in India, Murray, 14s. 

Works known to be now out of print are marked by an asterisk. 
Perhaps it should be added to one or two others. 

The quotations show which treatises have specially been used by 
the compiler. It should, howeyer, be mentioned that there are 
many short extracts, generally abridged or slightly altered to suit 
the context, which are not acknowledged. 

The reader is urged to examine the subject for himself. Beligion 
is not a matter of mere speculation, but of the deepest personal 
interest, and may the Source of all true knowledge guide him in 
his inquiries. 

J. MUBDOCH. 

Madbas, Becemher, 1887. 
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BELIGIOTJS EEFOEM. 


II. 

PHILOSOPHIC HINDUISM. 


nraEODUOTION. 

Zntellectaol Gx«nt3\.— The life of a uation, ” e&ys Movell ^ 
''bears an obvious analogy to that of the individnal." 

The child gives life to every object around it.' Whatever strikes 
the imagination affords delight; the most extravagant tales are 
accepted as trae. 

"The severing of imagination on the one hand from abstract 
principles on the other, marks the rise of another era in a nation's 
development,— that, namely, which corresponds with the sphere of 
THOUGHT, properly so called. The separation is effected by the 
understanding, and is marked by a decided tendency to meta- 
physical speculations. 

" When these periods have run their rounds, then the age of posit- 
ive science commences, — that in which the reason gathers up all 
the results of the other faculties, and employs them for the direct 
investigation of truth.”* 

TIio Hindus, in general, represent the childhood of humanity. 
Every thing around them is instinct with life. " The idlest legend,” 
says Professor Cowell, '^passes current asreadily as the most authen- 
tic fact, nay, more readily, because it is more likely to charm the 
imagination j and in this phase of mind, imagination and feeling 
supply the only proof which is needed to win the belief of the 
audience.” 

Part I. of this Series, Pofulab Hiunnisif, seeks to describe the 
religion of the masses. It is that of the Epic Poems, the Puranas, 
and Tantras, including aboriginal saperB.titions. 

The tendency to metaphysical thought, the speculative stage of 
the human intellect, may be called the " childhood of philosophy.” 
In Hinduism, this may be described as the religion of the Hpani- 


*JIorell’8 Elements of Peyehology, pp. 26S, 2G4. 
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FniLOSOFfilO mUDUlSU* 


•shads, the Darsanas, and Bhagayad Gita. Its iuvcstigniion forms 
•the Second Fart of the Series, PniLosornio Hikduish. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between Popular and 
Thiiosophio Hinduism. Thoj blond into each other. Somo combine 
the two. Eyen the common people are leayciicd, more or less, with 
some of the notions of Philosophic Hinduism. 

Course of Hindu Thought. — Gindin was first occupied bj non- 
Aryan races, generally like the wild tribes still found in yarions 
parts of the country, although some bad attained an elementary 
•ciyilisation. Their religion apparently consisted in propitiating the 
demons and tutelary gods which, to the present day, forms the 
actual cult of the masses. 


The Aryans poured in from Central Asia through the western 
passes, and spread oyer the great riycr basins of the Indus and 
^nges, where they gradually became mingled with the pre-existing 
population, the two races mutually acting upon each other. 

In later Yedic times the Indian tribes were gathered together in 


aspects of their life were not unlike those of rural India of to-day. 
The Indians of the Vedio ago tilled their rice and barley, irrigated 
their fields with water courses, watched the increase of their flocks 
and herds, and made a hard or easy livelihood as blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, boat-builders, weavers, doctors, soldiers, poets, priests. 
They lived upon the produce of their cattle and their fields, drank 
wine and soma juice, and exercised their leisure in sacrificial feasts, 
in games, and spectacles. 

The powers of nature present themselves to them ns so many 
personal objects. The child personifies the stone that hurts him i 
the child of superstition personifies the laws of nature ns gods. Sky 
and Earth are the father and mother of gods and men. Mitra, 
premding over the doy, wakes men, and bids them bestir themselves 
betimes, and stands watching all things with unwinking eye. 
Varuna, ruling the night, prepares a cool place of rest for nil that 
move, fashions a pathway^ for the sun, knows every wink of men’s 
eyes, cherishes truth, seizes the evil-doer with his noose, and is 
prayed to have mercy on the sinful. Agni, the fire-god, boars the 
oblation aloft to the gods, Indro, ruling the firmament, over- 
thraws Vritraj Soma invigorates the gods, and cheers mankind. 

The g^s require to be flattered with hymns, to be fed with butter, 

Sffi! tl^at they may send rain, food, 

cattle, children, and length of days to their worshippers. Life is as 

*^‘® despair that came in 
later with the tenet of transmigration, and the misery of evei-yform 
of sentient life. Pleasures are looked for in thisworld^ thelHiMvesS 
.are enough for the wants of all j their flocks and herds are many j . 
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and pleasures are looked for again in the after-life in the body in 
the kingdom of Yama. 

This worship of the personified powers of nature with a view to- 
material benefits gradually hardened into a series of rites to be per- 
formed by the priesthood. In course of time it came to be held 
that the sacriOcps performed without knowledge oE their import 
produced their desu'ed efEect^ — some material good, the biitli of 
children, long life, or future happiness. This later form of Yedic 
religion received the name of the Karmdkanda, or ritual department 
of the Vedas. 

But in the midst of this life of the primitive Hindu, there are 
discernible the first stirrings of refieotion. Questions began to be 
raised in the hymns of the Bishis in regard to the origin of earth 
and sky. One of them asks, ''Which of them was first and which 
was later? You wise, which of you knows?*’ Another asks, 
" What was the fruit, what the tree, they out the sky and earth 
out of ?*' In one hymn earth and sky are the work of Visvakraman. 
In another it is Hiranyagarbha, the Golden Germ, that arose in the 
beginning } in another it is Yaruna. Agni is sometimes the son of 
Earth and Sky ; at other times he is said to have stretched out the 
earth and sky. In a few of the later hymns there are touching 
confessions of ignorance j such as, "Who truly knows or who has 
told what path leads to the gods ?" 

" This creation, whether any made it, or any made it not ? He 
that is the overseer in the highest heaven, he indeed knows, or 
haply he knows not." 

The period of the hymns was followed by that of the ritual and 
legendary compilations known as the Brahmanas. Of these Brah- 
mauas, particular portions, to be repeated only by the heimits of 
the forests, were styled Amnyakas, and to the Aranyakas were 
attached the treatises setting forth as a hidden wisdom the fictitious 
nature of the religion of rites, and the sole reality of the all-pervad- 
ing and all-animating self, or Brahman. Thm hidden wisdom, 
the philosophy of the TJpanishads, in contradistinction from the 
Ehrmakanda, or ritual portion, received the name of JnaiitJcanda, 
or knowledge portion of the Sruti, or everlasting salvation. There 
were now virtually two religions, the Kfrnnammrga, or path of lites, 
for the people of the villages, living as if life ivith its pleasures were 
real, and the Jnanamarga, or path of knowledge, for the sages that 
had quitted the world, and sought the quiet of the jangle, re- 
nouncing the false ends and empfy fictions of common life, and 
intent upon reunion with the sole reality, the 'Self that is one in all 
things living.’*’ 


*Abridged from. Gongli's Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 7-17. 
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Fnii.osopnic iiinddisu. 


THE UPANLSIIADS. 


Meaning of Titlc.—Sanlcnra Aclmryn explains Upnnislinrl ns 
meaning tlie “ sotting to rest” (or dcslriiction) o£ ignorance. " The 
toi’m,” says Gongli, “ imports mystic toaching, anti the synonymous 
term Yedantn moans a final iiistalmcui o£ the Vedn. The Upa> 
nisliads are also called yedautas^ and the philosophy o£ the Upa* 
nishadsj in its developed form, is knou'ti ns the Vcdaniic system.” 

According to Professor Max Hullcr : 

” All wo can say for the present is that XTpnnishnd, besides being 
the recognized title of certain philosophical irenliset, occurs also in 
the sense of doctrine and of secret doctrine, and that it s(‘eins to 
hove assumed this meaning from having been used originally in the 
sense of session or nssemuly in which ono or more pupils receive 
instrnction from a teacher.”* 

Place among Hindu Sacred Boohs* — ^I’horc arc two great classes, 
Sruii and 8mriii. Tlio Sruli, the higher, moans heard. It is equi- 
valent to direct revelation, and ishclieved to have nohmimu iiotlion 
Sviritij ' that which is remembered,' thongh believed to ho founded 
on direct revelation, is thought to have been delivered bj* human 
authors. 


8ruti inolndes the three portions of the Vedos, vis. the 3/lfm/jw 
or Hymns, the JSrdhvwnaSf directions nbont sacrifices, &c,, niid the 
TPpanishads. 

Smriti may be held to include all the other sacred books, the 
Darsanas, Dhorma Sostros, Itihasas, Pnrauas, Tautras, &c. 

The XJpanishads, as stated above, belong to the Snili class. The 
Ohhandogya TJpanishad gives the following account of its own 
origin ; “Brahma told thistoPrajapati, Prajapati'to Mnnu (his son), 
and Mann to mankind.” 


Htunher— Weber, some years ago, reckoned the number of the 
Upamshads, as 285 ; but some of them seem to have been quoted 
twice under difEerent names. A later estimate makes them 170. 
however, are being added to the list. 

Max MUllor says in his EUtonj of Ancient 8anf>h-{l Literature : 

Indian histoiy, vrlion none ot the ancient 
S in could be found to suit the purpose, the founders of new sotSs 
hod no scrapie and no difficalty in composing now XJpanishnds of tlioir 

liraacisea iiivery now collcotion of MSS., everr new lief • i. j- 

authority as the really gennine treati8CB°”*p!^i7.”°''^ 

• Introdnctiog to Translntion. p. 1 t«^{ — ^ — 
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Most of the TTpanishads are small aud unimportant. The two 
longest are the Olihandogya, attached to the Sama-Yeda and the 
Brihad-aranyaka, attached to the Satapatha-Brahmana. Among 
others may be mentioned the Isa^ attached to the White Yajur-Yeda j 
the Eena, of the Sama-Yeda^ the Katha, Prasna, Mundaia, Man- 
dvJcya, of the AthaTm-Yeda^ and the Taittiriya, of the Black Yajur- 
Yedn. The Svetasvataraj attached to the Black Yajur-Yeda, is 
considered one of the most modem of the TTpanishads. 

Date. — ^Max Muller says : 

Though it is easy to see that &eso TTpanishads belong to very dif- 
ferent periods of Indian thought, any attempt to fix their relative age 
seems to me for the present almost hopeless. ISTo one can doubt that the 
TTpanishads which have had a place assigned to them in the Samliitas, 
Brahmanas, and Aranyakas are the oldest. Next to these we can diaw 
a lino to inclndo the TTpanishads clearly referred to in the Yedanta-Sutras, 
or explained and qu oted by Sankara, by Sayana, and other more modern 
commentators, we can mstinguish TTpanuhads in prose from TTpanish- 
ads in mixed prose and Terse, and again TTpanishads in archaic verse 
from TTpanishads in regular and continuous annshtubh slokas. We can 
also class them according to their subjects, and, at last, according to the 
sects to which they belong. But beyond this it is hardly safe to venture 
at present.”* 

Sir Monier Williams considers some of the more ancient probably 
as old as the sixth century B. G. 

Orthodox Hindus believe the TTpanishads to be part of the Yedas j 
but their quotations from the Big-Yeda Sanhita, as well as their 
language, prove them to belong to a much later age than that of 
the Rig-Yeda. 

Text, &c. — Several of the TTpanishads, in the original Sanskrit, 
have been published by the Bengal Asiatic Society. Sankar 
Acharya, the great Hindu controversialist, who flourished about 
the eighth century of the Christian era, wrote commentaries on 
eleven of the TTpanishads. There ai'e also commentaries by other 
Hindu ^vriters. About fifty of the TTpanishads were ti-anslated into 
Persian for Fnnce Dara, brother of Anrungzeb. Bammohun Boy 
translated four of them into English. Drs. Bajendralal Mitra and 
Boer have translated others. The most recent English translation 
is by Max Muller, formiug part of the Sacred Books of the East. 
But only a few of them have yet been translated or even printed. 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads, by Mr. Gough, Principal of the 
Muir College, Allahabad, gives an admirable review, with copious 
extracts, of some of the most important of them. 

“Liberation” the Aim of the UpanishBds.*>-As tflready mentioned, 
in Yedic times a cheerful view was taken of life ; but with the 
TTpanishads, says Dr. Mitchell, ** commences that great wail of 


* Introdnotion to Tittnslation, p. box. 
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rniLOsopnfo itindoish. 


Borrow wliicli, for countless nges, lias in India been rising up to 
hearon, and wliicli, ns time goes on, will deepen info tlu* ibirkness 
of despair. Tn modern ISuropo ibc evils (tint still nflliet lioiii tho 
individual and society have suggested the question — * Is lib* wiirth 
living?' If tins bo the case we cannot wonder that those ancient 
horimts were overwliolined by Uio deep mysteries of esi.sJr*nce and 
the manifold trials of life.”* 

Tho doctrine of transinigraiioii, probably developed about the 
time of tho Upanishads, had doubtless a great infliienco in produc* 
ing this tone of sadness. Solomon, the richest and wisest king in 
ancient times, after trying every sensual plcnsuro, characterised 
alias "vanity and vexation of spirit." Huddhn, the t-on of an 
Indian Baja, with similiar cxpcricnco, came to tho Fame eottcin* 
sion. His first "noblo truth” is that " cris/enr/' is hufff.ring,** 
As a dovont Buddhist counts his beads, be mutters Aniitja, Dnvha, 
Anatta, ** Transience, Sorrow, Unreality.” Life is a curse, and tho 
great aim onght to bo to get rid of it. 

Hindaism has been powerfully afTected bj' Buddhism. ” Traos- 
mig^ration is tho groat bugbear, the terrible niglitmaro and dnymnro 
of Indian philosopbors and inciapliysicinns. All tbeir efforts arc 
directed to getting rid of this oppressive scare. Tiio question is not. 
What is truth ? Nor is it tho soul's desire to bo released from tho 
burden of sin. Tlio ono engrossing problem is, How is o man to 
break this iron chain of repeated csistcuccs ? How is ho to shake off 
all personality ?'^t 


"Ask a Hindu,” says Dr. Hobson, " what is the chief end of man's 
existence? and ho will answer, Xaberation (mnkit).'' This in the 
answer which will bo given aliko by tbo peasant and tlio pbiio^opber 
of any of tho Schools. Ask him what ho menus by Liberation ? and 
he will say that it is " to cut short tho cighty-fonr.”:^ 

"The Upanishads express tho desire of the personal sonl or spirit 
{jiva or jivatman) for deliverance from a long series of separato 
existences and from liability to pass through an infinite variety of 
bodies— gods, mon, animals, plants, stonos — and its longing for 
final nnion with tho supremo sonl or spirit of tho Universe (A /man 
afterwards called Brahman) .”§ 


Max Miiller, in his ITibbeH Leciures, tiros points out tho object of 
the Upanishads : *' 

“ To show tho nttCT uselessness, nay, the mischiovonsness of all ritual 
performances, to condemn every sacrincinl act which has for its motive 
a desiro or hope of reward; to deny, if not the cxislcnce, at least tho 
exoepfaoaal and exalted character of tbo Dovas. and to teach that there 

• Abridged Stm Hinduism Past and Present, pn. 40. 60. ’ 

+ Sir Uonior WiItiamB. * 


f Wrflis thnmgh Trbicli a person may naBB. 

%Jt^totts Thought and Lift in India. 7 pass. 
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is no hope of salvation and delivemnce except by the individual Self 
recognizing the trne and universal Self, and finding rest there, where 
alone rest can be fonnd.’^ pp. 340, 341. 

Way of Liberation. — How is liberation to be obtained? how are 
the 84 lakhs of births to be cut short ? It is not to be gained by a 
virtnous life or by works of any kind. The following illustration 
is nseil, and with the Hindus an illustration has all the foi’ce of an 
argument ; — 

“ Wo arc bound to our osistouce by two chains, the one a golden c^n 
and the other an iron chain. The golden chain is virtue, and the iron 
chain is vice. Wo perform virtnous actions and we must exist in order 
to rocoive their reward ; wo perform vioions actions, and we most exist 
in order to roceivo their punishment. The golden chain is pleasanter than 
tho iron one, bnt both are fetters, and from both should we seek to free 
onr spirit. 

“Wo most seek a higher end— deliverance from pain and pleasure 
alike — and look for it by nobler means, by being free from works alto- 
gether. Ehowlcdgo is tho instrument, meditation the means by which 
onr spirit is to bo freed. To avoid all contaot with the world, to avoid 
distiMotiun, to avoid works, and to meditate on the identity of the inter- 
nal with tho external spirit till their oneness be I'calized, is the ' way of 
salvation* prescribed by tho higher Hinduism. Sankarachorya, one of 
tho principal authorities, says : * The recluse, pondering tho teacher's 
words, “Thou art tho Supremo Being,’’ and receiving the text of the 
Vedas, “ 1 am God,” having thns in three several vAiys — by the teacher s 
precepts, by tho Woid of God, by bis own contemplation — -persuaded 
himself “ I am God,’’ obtains liborarion. This is the Hindu philosophical 
answer to tho q^nostion, ‘ What must I do to bo saved ?’ It is called 
the ' way of knowledge,' and is said to be the highest and only infallible 
way ; tho other ways being supposed to conduce to it.’’* 

Character of the Vpanishads. — ^Tbe larger TJpanishads contain 
dialogues and mythical stories j the shorter are more abstract and 
observe more order. “ The images pressed into service are of the 
simplest order. The fire produced from the attrition of two pieces 
of wood, the spokes issuing from the nave of a wheel, the athlete 
running a race, cows suckling their calves, leaves attached to the 
branches and the stocks, a bowstring, an arrow let fly, a flaming 
fire, a rolling car, a bellowing ox, a drop of water on a lotus-leaf — 
such are the images which flit across our mind as we turn page 
after page of these ancient books. A favourite storehouse of 
figures is the beehive and the honey squeezed from it, which is n<w 
tho best of gods, then the best of sacred writings, and anon the 
best of ceremonial observances.”t . , 

Tho gods of the IJpanishads are those of the Vedas. Their number 
varies from three and three thousand to one, but as in the Bag- 

* Hobson’s Binduiam, pp. 104, 109, 110. 

t Hindu PhiloBophy, by Bam Obandia Bose, AM. 
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2. Tliough a man may wish to live n hundred years, perfonuiiig works, 
it will be tiins with him ; but not in tiny other way : work will thus not 
cling to a man. 

3. There are the worlds of the Asarns covered with blind darkness. 
Those who have destroyed their self (who perform works, without having 
arrived at a knowledge of the trne Self), go after death to those worlds. 

4. That one (the Self), though never stirring, is swifter than thought. 
The Dovas (senses) never reached it, it walked beforo them. Though 
standing still, it overtakes the others who are running. Mdtorisvan (the 
wind, the moving spirit) bestows pow'crs on it. 

5. It stirs and it stirs not; it is far, and likewise near. It is inside 
of all this, and it is outside of all this. 

6. And he who beholds all beings in the Self, and the Self in all beings, 
he never turns away from it. 

7. When to a man who understands, the Self has become all things, 
what sorrow, what trouble can there bo to him who once beheld that 
unity ? 

8. He, (the Self) encircled all, bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without 
muscles, puro, untouched by evil ; a scer, wise, omnipresent, self-esistent, 
ho disposed all things rightly for otemal years. 

9. All who worship what is not real knowledge (good works), enter 
into blind darkness : those who delight in real k^nowledge, enter, as it 
U'cro, into greater darkness. 

10. One thing, they say, is obtained from real knowledgoj anothor, 
they say, f ro& what is not knowledge. Thus we have heard from tbo wise 
srho taught us this. 

11. Ho who knows at the same time both knowledge and not-know- 
Icdgo, overcomes death through iiot^knowledge, and obtains immortality 
through knowledge. 

12. All who worship what is not the true cause, enter into blind dark- 
ness : those who delight in the true cause, enter, os it were, into greater 
darkness. 

13. One thing, they say, is obtained from (knowledge of) the cause ; 
another, they say, from (knowledge of) what is not the cause. Thus wo 
have heard from the wise who taught ns this. 

14. Ho who knows at the same time both the cause and the destruc- 
tion (the perishable body), overcomes death by dostrncKon (tho perish- 
able body), and obtains immortality through (knowledge of) tho true 
cause. 

15. Tho door of the True is covered with a golden disk. Open that, 
O Pushan, that wo may see tho nature of the True. 

16. O Foshan, only seer, Yaroa (judge), Surya (Sun), Son of Frnja- 
pati, spread^ thy rays and gather them 1 The light which is thy fairest 
form, I sec it. I am what He is (viz. the person in the Sun) 

17. Breath to air, and to tho immortal 1 Then tliis my body ends in 
ashes. Om ! Mind, remember ! Bemombor thy deeds ! Mind, remember ! 
Bomombor thy deeds I 

B 
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18. Afftii, load us on to woaltli (bontitudo) by a goofl P* * * § ^tb, tbou, 0 
God, who knowest all things ! Keep for from us crooked evil, and wo 
shall offer thee the fullest praise ! (Rv. 1. 189, 1.) 

Dr. Murray Mitchell says of the Upanishads : 

“ These are by no means either systematic or liomogcncous. They 
have -well been ealled ‘ guesses at truth ; for they present no formal 
solution of great problems. They contmdiot one another; the same writer 
sometimes contradicts himself. They are often exceedingly obscure, and 
to Western minds repellent— vague, mystical, incomprehensible. few 
rise to sublimity ; others are nonscnsicnl— ‘ wild and whirling words, imd 
nothing more. Tet there is frequently earnestness — a groping after 
something felt to be needful ; there is the yearning of hearts dissatisfied 
and empty. In this lies the value of the Upanishads.”* 

The Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit thus describes them : 

“ The Upanishads are usually in the form of dialogue ; they are 
generally written in prose with occasional snatches of verse, but some- 
times they are in verse altogether. They have no system or method ; 
the authors are poets, who throw out their unconnected and often con- 
tradiotory rhapsodies on the impulse of the moment, and have no 
thought of harmonizing to-day's feeling with those of yesterday or^ to- 
morrow. Through them all runs on unmistakeable spirit of Pantheism, 
often in its most offensive form, as avowedly overriding all moral con- 
siderations ; and it is this which has produced the general impression 
that the religion of the Veda is monotboistio.”t ^ 

The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea says that some of the Upanishads 
contain ” rather a large sprinkling of obscenities.” Dr. Roer was 
obliged to translate nearly tbe whole of the conoluding chapter 
of the Brihadaranyaka into Latin because of its gross indecencies. 

It could not bear an English rendering.”t 


THE SIX SCHOOLS OP HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


" The Upanishads contain the first attempts to comprehend the 
mysteries of existence ; and their teachings cannot he gathered up 
into an hanuonions system. But as time went on, a desire was felt 
to expand, classify, and arrange these earlier utterances — ^to make 
them more definite and more consistent. Hence gradually arose 
what we may call the official philosophy of India, which is comprised 
in a number of methodical treatises. These are generally called 
the six DarsanaSf or * exhihitioDS.'§ No doubt it was only by 


* Hindviim Past and Present, p, 48. 

t Quoted by Hajor Jacob, Vedanta Sara, p. 16. 

$ Dialogues on Hmdu Philosophy, p. 321. 

§ Or “ Demonstrations of Tiatb.” Sir Monior Williams. 
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degrees that they assumed their present elaborated shape, which 
cannot be much older than the Christian era.”* They consist of 
the following : — 

1. The Nyaya, founded by Gottima. 

2. The VaisBftMka, by Kondda. 

3. The Sankhya, by Eapila. 

4. The Yoga, by Patanjali. 

5. The Mivi^ea, by Juimini. 

6. The Vedanta by Badardyana or Yydsa. 

The original text>books of the various systems consist of Sutras, 
which are held to he the basis of all subsequent teaching. The 
word properly signifies * a string.* We may understand it to denote 
a string of rules, or rather aphorisms. "They are expressed with 
extreme conciseness — donbtless for the purpose of being committed 
to memory; and without a commentary they are exceedingly 
obscure.** 

The date of the composition of these aphorisms cannot be settled 
with certainty. Nor is it possible to decide when the six schools 
wore finally systematised, nor which of the six preceded the others. 

The Darsanas belong to the division of Hindu books, called 
Smriti. They are therefore authoritative; but not to the same 
extent as the Yedas and Upanishads. 

" It is nsnal to classify these systems in paitSi making three pairs in 
the order given above ; bat this arrangement is not satisfaDtory, The 
Nyaya and Yaiseshika may indeed go well enough together ; and the 
Sankhya and Yoga may with some difficulty do the same ; but the 
Mimansa and Yedanta have very little in common. Their conjunction 
has arisen from the circumstance that the Mimansa (otherwise called 
the Purva or earlier Mimansa) deals with the ritnal portion of the Yedas 
as explained in the Brahmanas ; while the Yedanta or TJttara (later) 
Mimansa seeks to unfold and apply the principles of the Uponishads ; ana 
thus, as each expounds a portion of what had come to be called the 
Yedo, the two systems came to be bracketed together.” 

" None of the six systems professedly attack, or deny, the authority of 
the Yedas : on the contrary, they all profess the profonndest reverence 
for the sacred bcoks. It is difficult to see how the authors of some of 
the systems could do this with sincerity. Yet the Hindu mind has long 
surpassed all other minds in the ability to bold, or believe itself to hold, 
at the same time, two or more opinions which appear to be wholly iwe- 
concilable : indeed an acknowledged note of the Hindu mind is ‘ eclecti- 
cism issuing in confusion it has been said to be ‘ the very method^ of 
Hindn thought.’ But the contradictions among the philosophical 
systems wore too glaring to escape the notice of men capable of reflection ; 
and accordingly the author of one Darsana and his followers frequently 
attack the supperters of the others. Thus the great controversialist 


*IIindnism Past and Present, by Dr. Marray Mitchell. 
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Next follows a Drishtanta, or^ 'example* leading to tlie Siddhantaf 
or 'establislied coaclosion.* Then comes an objector with his 
Avayava, or 'argument split np^* as we have seen, into five members. 
Next follows the 2lirl*a or 'recitation/ {reductio ad absurdum)o£ 
his ' objection/ and the Nimaya, or ascertainment of the true state 
of the case.* But this is not enough to satisfy a Hindu’s passion 
for disputation. Every side of a question mnst be examined — eveiy 
possible objection stated — ^and so a further Fada, or 'controversy* 
takes place, which of course leads to Jalpa, ' mere wrangling,* fol- 
lowed by Vitanda, 'cavilling;* Hetv-ahhasa, 'fallacious reasoning;* 
Ohhala, 'quibbling artifices;* Jati 'futile replies*; and Nigraha- 
sthana, 'the putting an end to all discussion, by a demonstration of 
the objector’s incapacity for argument.* 

After enumerating these sixteen topics, Gotama proceeds to 
show how false notions are at the root of all misery. For from 
false notions comes the fault of liking or disliking, or being 
'indifferent to anything; from that fault proceeds activity; from 
this mistaken activity proceed actions, involving either merit or 
demerit, which merit or demerit forces a man to pass through 
repeated births for the sake of its rewards or punishment. Fram 
these births proceeds misery, and it is the aim of philosophy to 
correct the false notions at the root of this misery.* 

The name Iswara occurs once in the Sutras of Gotama, the 
founder of the Nyaya, but they say nothing of moral attributes as 
belonging to God, nor is His government of the world recognized. 
Nor can the system be said to believe in creation, inasmuch as it 
holds matter to be composed of eternal atoms. Confiuent atoms, 
in themselves uncreated, composed the world. Soul, or rather 
spirit, is represented as multitudinous, and (like atoms) eternal. 
It is distinct from mind.t 


2. The Yaiseshiea. 

The Yaiscsliika may be called a supplement of the Nyaya. It 
is attributed to a sage, nicknamed Kanfida (atom-eater). Colebrooke 
explains Yaiseshika as meaning "particular,” as dealing with 
"particulars” or sensible objects. It begins by arranging its 
inquiries under seven Padarthas, or certain general properties or 
attributes that may be predicated of existing things. 

The Yaiseshika Sutras do not mention God. They go very fnlly 
into the doctrine of atoms — which, like the Nyaya, they declare to 
be uncaused and eternal. An atom is thus defined by Hanada : 
" Something existing, without a cause, without beginning and end. 
It is contrary to what has a measure.” Atoms are so exceedingly 


* Monier Williams. f Dr. Unrmj Ulitcbell, Hinduism Past and Present. 
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amnll tlint it ppqniroa ilireo of tliom to bo popcoptible lilto n molo in 

asunbonni. , . r / / % 

It is bclfl tbnt Mio livlnff iniltvir!nnl ponlfl of mon (jtrah/ttm) urc 
otornnl, innnirobl, nnd diffunnl evririjtrlo'rn thrmtjhoHt t-poti ; so ilmt 
a wmn*B soul is ns mnch‘tii MtiKlund ns in tlnbruttn, rhoiiffh *t <‘«n 
iippreluMitl and b'ul uiid ai*t only whom tho Imily hnppoim lo h'*. 

The VniVshlkii is iliinlisiic in tho sonso ofn*«Hiiiiiiiqr fin* rxiM»*Mn«o 
of elcrnnl aftiw'it sido by side eithur with 'fitmmt foutr., or with iho 
Suproino Soul of the univor-e. 

Tho ViUHOshikn Aphorisms of Knnndn, ivifh c(«mm“nts, have bi-«'n 
Irnnslutedliy Mr. Gmigh, furiiierly Anglo-.Snnshril I’rofoj vor in Iho 
*6overnniciit Collcgo, HtMuircs.**^ 


8. TiiR Sakriiva, 


Tho founder of this school is s;iid fo hnvn breti Ivnpitn. In 
Gnudnpndn’s cnnnuontiiry ho is claimotl to hnvo In-eii otn* nf tho 
seven Itishis, tho " mind- bom** sons of Hnlirnu, l*ithl:o the 
Nynyn, this is tutifnihelic syslem^ns it wore, pltiviiig things h»*r. 
It is casentinlly dunlistic. It holds thnt thoro are two ptMomy 
otornnl ngoncies. Thorn is an otornally njcinting mlh'*! 

Prnhriti, ** that which prodnens or brings ftirlh every thing eUp,” 
This is soinotimos, not very ftcenmudy, ronderi'd by **Xatnrr** 
''From tho nbsciico of n root in the rootj the root of all thing» i'} 
rootless.** 

Prnkriti is supposed to he made tip nf three principles, eallcil 
Giinatt, or cords, supposed to hind tin* soul. They are TuUv’t, 

Tamas\ or 'I’rutli, Passion, and Darknp.'^H. These principles enter 
into all things j and on the rehiltvo quantity of each in any object 
depends tho quality of the object. 

Souls {Purinth) aro countless in number; individual, sfn«>itive, 
etciMinl, nuchungoablo. All thnt in ilono by Prnkriti is dent' on 
bohnU of soul. In its own nnlnrc soul is without qualities, until 
united with Prnkriti. 'I'ho nninu of the two is compared lo a latm* 
mail mounted on a blind nmn*a ahoiihlers; tbe pair are then both 
(as it were) ciipuhlo of perception and movement. 

Beginning from the original rootless germ PmkriH, the Snnkhrn 
counts up {san-lihyaii) synthotienlly (whence its name of 'synthetic 
onnmeration*) twcnlj’-lhreo othor Tnttwns or entities— .nirprod tic- 
tions of tho first, and evolving thomselvps spontnneonslv cut of it, as 
cream out of milk, or milk out of a cow,— while it cnrcfnllv di-tin- 
giiishes thorn all from a twenty-fifth, Purtts/io, the soul, ‘which is 
wholly tu its own nature dostituto of Gunns, though liable lo bo 
bound by the G uuas of Prnkriti. 


• PuhtiBhnl I>y Dr. .T. InraniR, Benaros, Vripr Kb. 
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The process is thus stated in the Sankhya-karika : " The root 
and substance of all things (except soul) is Frakriti. It is no 
production. . Seven things produced by it are also producers. 
Thence come sixteen productions (vikara). Soul^ the twenty-fifth 
essence, is neither a production nor producer.’^ 

According to the Sankhya system, the five grosser elements , 
{mdhabhutc^ with their distinguishing properties and corresponding 
organs of sense are the following : 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


Distinguishing Property. 


JJeasa, ether 
Vayu, air, 

Tejas, fire, light, 
Apas, water 
Prithivi, earth 


Sound 

Tangibility 

Colour 

Taste 

Smell 


Organ of Sense. 
The Ear 
The Skin 
• The Eye 
The Tongue 
The Nose. 


In the Sankhya there is no place for Cod ; and accordingly it is 
known among Hindus by the name of Niriswara Sankhya, or the 
Sankhya without the Lord. Yet sU the original text asserts is that 
this existence is “ not proved.*' Eapili, then, was an agnostic 
mther than atheist.’** 

Notwithstanding these atheistical tendencies, the charge of 
unorthodoxy is evaded by a confession of faith in the Yeda. 

• It is remarkable that this singular Sankhya theory of the 
relationship between spirit and matter, involving as it does a strange 
jumble of physical and metaphysical subtleties, has always had 
peculiar charms for the Hindu mind. Not that the uneducated 
masses could moke anything of the mysticism of a primordial 
eternal germ evolving out of itself twenty-three substances to form 
a visible world for the soul, described as apathetic, inactive, devoid 
of all qualities, and a mere indifferent spectator; but that ordinary 
men are only too prone to accept any theory of the ongin of the 
universe which makes the acts of the Creator harmonize with their 
own operations and the phenomena which surround them, Even 
the most illiterate Hindu, therefore, was well able to understand 
and adopt, the idea of a universe proceeding from Frakriti and 
Furusha as from father and mother. Indeed the idea of a union 
between the female principle, regarded as an energy or capacity 
{Sckib), and the male principle, regarded as a generator, is of great 
antiquity in the Hindu system. 

“ In the Fnranas and Tantras, Frakriti becomes the real mother of 
the universe, taking the form of female personifications, who are 
regarded as the wives or female energies and capacities (Sakti) of 
the principal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, the name 


* An agnostic profeBSOs not to know whether there is a God ; an atheist denies his 

existence. 
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]*nrnshn, in t-ln* Pi-nso of tho Sn|m*inf Konl, or {iriint'Viit inulf, i»! 
Boinotimm 

Tlio Snnkliya ApiioriHiitK of ICnpiln, with iilu«|rafiv« oxtrafitn 
from ilio cninuiuntnriCK, wi‘iv inuihlntci! by tiio Into J)r. nallniilynt:* 
(TriUmor, IOh.) 


•t. Tin: VoOA. 


Tho Yogn, fonnflod by PntnnjiiU, is ofton Ktylcd tin* Tlwi'Mii; 
Siinkhyn. It. ngrcCH in its gt>iu<rnl priiicipii'S witli tin* Sanhityn 
proper, Imt clnims grontor orihoiloxy by iliroftly ni*knowb«<ig;n|;r 
tho cxistpnee of Go«l. TJie Siiproino Uping of thn Yoga is a I'unl 
distinct from other souls, niinffuuled by the ills witit which they arc 
beset ; uncoiiporncd with good or bad <h‘cd« and tlieir con«t'fj»n*»rfs, 
"a spirit ntmlfcctcd by works, having for one of his nppeUatiouH 
tho mystical monosylhiblo Om.** I'ruclifally he is a nonentity, 
introduced to satisfy popular feeling, pri‘jndiced ngaim-l ihe iSan- 
khya ns atheistic. 

Indian philosophy mnkes salvation depetiflnnt upon right know- 
ledge — that is tho knowledge of tho essential distinetirm between 
soul and non-soul. This right knowledge is generally supposed to 
bo attainablo only by Ujc uscetio exercises prescribed in tlio Yoga 
Shnstra. 

Tho word Yopa means union. Tho great ond of tho Y'oga is to 
obt-ain union with the Supi'cmu Beiug. PatanjnU detincs Vogji uh 
“ the suppression of the functions of tho thinking principle.’* Tho 
following arc tho exercises to he employed 

1. yhnm, restraint. 2. ATyowa, I'oHgious observances. 3. 
postures. 4. rramyama, regulation of the breath. 5. Ptuhjnhara, 
restraint of the senses. 0. X)/uiruno, fixed attention. 7. VKifanttf 
contemplation. 8. l^amadhi, profound weditution. 

All wandering thoughts are to bo called on, nnd attention fixed 
on some one object. Any object will answer if it is thonglit <»f 
alone; other thoughts must be suppressed. At last there is pro> 
found meditation without any object. 

Great importanco is attached to nuann, or postures. At an early 
period they wero fixod ns Si, but of this number ten nro specially 

rocommendod. Tho following directions are given regardinir somu 
of them: o o 


1 PoftMj’c.— Tho right foot should bo placed on tho 

loft thigh, and the left foot on tho right thigh ; the hands should bo 
orossod, and tho two great toes should bo firmly hold tlici-cby ; the 
dim ahonW be bont down to (ho chest; and in this posture tho 
oyes should bo directed to tho Up of tlio nose. 


* Sir Monicr Willinnri. 
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Gomiikha, or Oou^s Mouth Posture. — ^Pat the right ankle on the 
left side of the chestj and similarly the left ankle on the right side. 

Pmal Posture. — ^Having established the lotus posture^ if the hand 
he passed between the thigh and the knees and placed on the earth 
so as to lift the body aloft^ it will produce the fowl seat. 

Bow Posture.— Hold the great toes with the hands and draw them 
to the ears as in drawing a bowstring. 

The regulation of the breath, ^anayama, is likewise of great 
importance. ^'The usual mode is after assuming the posture 
prescribed, to place the ring fiuger of the right hand on the left 
nostril, pressing it so as to close it, and to expire with the right, 
then to press the right nostril with the thumb, and to inspire 
through the left nostril, and then to close the two nostrils with the 
ring finger and the thumb, and to stop all' breathing. The order 
is reversed in the next operation, and in the third act the first 
form is required.*^* 

Marvellous powers are attributed to the man fully initiated in the 
Toga. The past and present are unveiled to his gaze. He sees 
things invisible to others. He hears the sounds that are in distant 
worlds. He becomes stronger than the elephant, bolder than the 
lion, swifter than the wind. He mounts at pleasure into the air or 
•dives into the depths of the earth and the ocean. He acquires 
masteiy over all things, whether animated or inanimate. 

To find Yogis possessed of such powers seems to have been one 
of the objects of Colonel Oloott in coming to India. He says in 
his addresses : 

I have met those who had seen the marvellous phenomena performed 
by ascetics, and amply corroborated all the stories we bad heard and 
oircniated through tho Western press.*' fp. 13). He was not, however, 
sneoessfni in his search to find any of them. He thus describes some 
whom ho saw : " A crowd of painted impostors who masqnerade as Sadhus 
to cheat the charitable, and secretly give loose rein to their beastly 
natnre.” (p. 184.) 

Two gentlemen in South India each offered to give Bs. 500 to 
any Yogi who would raise himself in the air in an open space ; but 
no one has fulfilled the conditions. 

The whole belief is a delusion. The brain is the organ of the 
^ mind. To enable it to act properly, it must have a good supply of 
pure blood. The blood is purified by fresh air euteriug into the 
lungs by breathing. From want of sufficient food and suppression of 
the breath, the blood of the Yogi is small in quantity and impure. 
The brain does not act properly. He may be in a dreamy condition 
or almost unconscious. Barth, a French writer, a distinguished 

* Qaotod by Sir. B. 0. Boso from the translation of the Yoga Shastra by Dr. 
Rajondralala Mitra. 
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Sanskrit scliolar, says of the Yoga exercises: ''Conscientiously 
observed, they can only issue in fo% and idiocy.” 

5. Mihansa. 

This is sometimes called Purva-Himansa, because founded on the 
Yedas. It is not a branch of any philosophical system ; but rather 
one of Yedio interpretation, thrown into a kind of scientific form. 

Jaimini, its founder, did not deny the existence of God, but 
practically he makes the Yeda the only god. The Yoda, he says, 
is itself authority, and has no need of an anthorizer. DJiarma 
consists in the performance of the rites and sacrifices prescribed in 
the Yeda, because they are so prescribed, without reference to the 
will or approval of any personal god, for Dharma is itself the 
bestower of reward. 

Jaimini asserts the absolute eternity of the Yeda, and he declares 
that only eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in it. Another 
doctrine maintained by him is that sound is eternal, or rather, that 
an eternal sound underlies all temporary sound.* 

6. The YEnAWTA. 

This system, though described last, has long been the chief 
philosophy of India. It is the truest exponent of the habits of 
thought of the Hindu mind. The outline of its pantheistic creed 
is traceable in the Big- Yeda, and it conforms more closely than any 
other system to the doctrines propounded in the TTpanishads, on 
which treatises, indeed, as forming the end of the Yeda, it professes 
to be founded. 

Yyasa, or Badarayana, is said to be the founder of the Yedauta. 
He is commonly supposed also to have arranged the Yedas, to have 
compiled the Mahabharata, as well os to have written some of the 
Furanas. One theory is that there were several persons of the same 
name. The most probable explanation is that the writer, according 
to a common practice among the Hindus, claimed the celebrated 
name of Yyasa to gain more respect for his work. In South India, 
several books, quite modern, are attributed to the Bishi Agastiya. 

Yyasa is said to have composed the Sariraka Sutras, containing 
555 aphorisms. They are very obscure, and numerous commentaries 
have been written upon them. The most celebrated is that of 
Sankar Aoharya. 

The first aphorism states the object of the whole system in one 
world, viz., Brahma-jijnasa, " The desire of knowing Brahm.” In 
the second aphorism this Brahm is defined to mean "that from 
which the production of this universe I'esults.'* 


* Abridged from Alonicr Willinins. 
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The Vedanta Bar, oF much later date than the Sariraka Sutras, is 
a good compendium of Yedantio principles. There is a translation 
of it, with some valnable notes, by Ma]or Jacobv * 

A Vedantist’s creed is comprised in the well-known formula of 
three words from the Chhandogya Upanishad {eham evadvitiyam, one 
only without a second). This does not mean that there is no second 
Grod, bnt that there is no second anything. Bammohnn Boy and 
Keshab Chnnder Sen understood it to mean monotheism, bnt it 
is pantheism. 

The following are other statements : " Brahm* exists truly, the 
world falsely, the soul is only Brahm, and no other.**t this 

universe indeed is Brahma j from him does it proceed ; into him is it 
dissolved ; in him it breathes. So let every one adore him calmly.” 

Nothing really exists but the one impersonal spirit, called Atma, 
)r Brahm (Purnsha). Hence the doctrine of the Yedanta is 
sailed Advtaita, non-dualism. The Sankhya has two— Frakriti and 
Purnsha, and is therefore called DtoaUa, dualism. 

This eternal impersonal spirit is itself Existence, Emowledge, Joy 
[sat, eit, ananda), Bnt this existence is without consciousness ; a 
kind of dreamless sleep, the joy is only freedom from the miseries 
}f transmigration. This pure Being is almost identical with pure 
Nothing. 

When this impersonal unconscious Spirit assumes consciousness 
and personality — that is, when it begins to exist in any object, to 
think about any thing or be joyful about anything — ^it does so by 
associating itself with Maya^ the power of Illusion. It thus becomes 
the snpreme personal God, Faramesvara. It is this personal God 
nrho, when he engages in the creation, preservation, and dissolution 
of the universe, is held to be dominated by one or other of the three 
giinaSf rajaSf sattva, iamae. 

According to Yedantism, there are three kinds of existence. 1. 
Trne existence (paramarthiha). Of this Brahm is the sole repre- 
sentative. 2. Fraotical {vyavaharika). This inolndes Iswara, souls, 
heaven, hell, the world. Such objects are to be dealt with practi- 
cally as if they were really what they appear to be. A man is 
practically a man; a beast, a beast. 8. Apparent existence 
{pratibhasika). Among this class are things seen in dreams, a 
bright shell mistaken for silver, &c. 

The Supreme Spirit is represented as ignoring himself by a sort 
of self-imposed ignorance, in order to draw out from himself, for his 
own amusement, the separate individual souls and various appear- 
ances, which, although really parts of his own essence, constitute 
the apparent phenomena of the universe. Hence the external world, 

• Bralun is used instead of Brahma, nenter, to distingnish it horn Brahm 
masculine. 

t Brahma satyam Jagan mitbya jira Brahmaira naapara. 
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individual souls, and cvon Isvnra,tho personal God, are all described 
as created by a power wbicli tlio Yedantist is obliged for want of a 
better solution rif his difficulty to call Avidya, generally translated 
* Iguorance,* but perhaps better rendered by ' False Knowledge,* or 
' False Notion.* 

Avidya is possessed of two powers — avarana, envelopment '(or 
concealing), which hides from the soul its identity with God, and 
vUeshepaj projection, which causes the appearance of an external 
world. 

Avidya is held to have an eternal existence equally with Brahm. 
It is the same as Maya, illusion. 

By reason of Avidya, then, tho Jivatman, or living soul of 
every individual, mistakes the world as well as its own body and 
mind for realities, just as a rope in a dark night might bo mistaken 
for a snake. The moment the personal som is set free from this 
self-imposed ignorance by a proper understanding of the truth 
through the Yedanta philosophy, all the illusion vanishes, and the 
identity of the Jivatman and of the whole phenomenal universe with 
the Paramatman, or Supreme Sonl, is re-established. The ** great 
sentence’* is Tat ttoam asi, *'That (Brahm) art Thou,** or AJiam 
Brahma. " I am God.” A man persuaded of this obtains muJeti, 
or liberation. * 

The following illustration is used. The world is just like a 
dream. We fall asleep ; we imagine thin^ to be about ns which 
are only the creations of the brain, but which have for ns all the 
value of realities. Wo wake up, and find that they are all a delusion. 
So shall we one day wake np and find that all tho external nniverse 
has been but the play of our spirit.*'^ 

It is believed by many good authorities that there are two schools 
ofYedantists — an earlier and later. Major Jacob says, ** The writers 
of the XJpanishads, t.e., the Yedantists of the old school, were un- 
doubtedly paHnavruvoadins, or believers in the reality of the world 
of perception ; and, with them, Brahma was not its substitute or 
illusory-material cause, but the material from which it was evolved 
or developed.** The Munduka Upanishad says, ” As a spider throws 
out and retracts (its web), as herbs spring up in the ground, and 
as hair is producea on the living person, so is the universe derived 
from the nndeoaying One.** Professor Cowell says: ** There can 
hardly be a question as to the fact that the original Yedanta of the 
earlier UpawCshads and of the Sutras did not recognise the doctrine 
of Maya. The earliest school seems to have held Brahma to be the 
material cause of the world in a grosser sense.** t 

The idea of Maya was not fully developed till after the time of 
Buddha, about the sixth century, b. c. Those who held it were 


* Dr. Bobson, Modern Hinduism. 
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called Mayavadim, or Illusionists. Yedantism^ in its maturity, is 
found in the Vedanta Bar and in a still later work, called Vedanta 
Paribkasa. Both are comparatively modem. 

Bhaoxvad Gita. 

The Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Song, is considered to represent 
the loftiest flights of Hindu philosophy and morality ; for beauty of 
style it is deemed incomparable. The sentiments expressed in it 
have undoubtedly exerted a powerful influence throughout India, for 
the last 1600 years. 

At present only a general description will be given of the work. 
In a subsequent section its leading doctrines will be examined more 
in detail. 

The real author of the Bhagavad Gita is unknown. It was 
inserted in the middle of thoMahabharatato give it more authority. 
The date of its composition is also uncertain ; but it is generally 
supposed to have been written in the second or third centuiy of the 
Christian era.. It is later than the six Darsanas, and Erishna, who 
elsewhere in the hlahabharata is little more than a human hero, is 
exalted as the Supreme Lord. There are several English transla- 
tions in prose. The latest is by the Hon. K. T. Telang, in the 
Saered Books of the East. There is also a poetical version by 
Edwin Arnold. 

The book " consists of a dialogue between the warrior Arjuna, 
and the deity Krishna. The armies of the Pandavas and Kauravas 
were drawn up in battle array ; the war-shell had sounded ; and the 
deadly strife was about to commence when the tender-hearted Arjuua 
was overwhelmed with grief at the thought of imbruing his hands 
in the blood of men who, while opponents, were yet near relatives. 
His bow drops from his hand j he weeps ; he cannot fight. The 
god Krishna, who has been acting as Arjuna's charioteer and giving 
him advice, here interposes with a rebuke of this faint-heartedness, 
and denounces his reluctance to slay the foe as disgraceful, despic- 
able weakness. And then, to prove his point, the deity plunges 
into the depths of metaphysical speculation, and at length reaches 
the conclusion, — 'And therefore up; on to battle, son of Bharata."'* 

The great aim of the book is to harmonize ^e doctrines of the 
Yoga, the Sankhya, and Yedauta, combining with them the doc- 
trine of foith (bh^cti^ in Krishna, and of stern devotion to caste 
duties {dJiarma). 

The poem is divided into three sections, each containing six 
chapters, the philosophical teaching in each being somewhat dis- 
tinct. 


* Dr. Sltuxa; UilchoU, Hiniuism Past and Picnent. 
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The first section dwells chiefly on the benefits oF tho Yo^a system, 
pointing out, however, that the asceticism and self-mortification of 
Yoga ought to be joined with action, and the performance of caste 
duties, and winding up with a declaration that the grand aim of all 
self-suppression is to attain that state which enables a man to anni- 
hilate his own individuality and see God in everything and every- 
thing in God. 

In the second division the pantheistic doctrines of the Vedanta 
are more directly inculcated than in the other sections. Krishna 
here, in the plainest language, claims adoration as one with the 
great universal spirit, pervading and constituting the universe. He 
reveals himself to Arjuna as possessed of countless faces, countless 
months, countless eyes, and blazing like a thousand suns. 

The third division aims particularly at interweaving Sankhya 
Doctrines with Vedanta, though this is done, more or less through- 
out the whole work. It accepts the doctrine of a supremo presiding 
spirit as the first source of the universe, and asserts that both Pra- 
krit! and Purusha — ^that is the original eternal element and soul — 
both emanate from this Supreme Being. Moreover, it maintains the 
individuality of souls. 

As a necessary result of its composite character, the work is, of . 
course, full of contradictions.* 

Minor Schools. 

The foregoing are the Six Darsanas, or recognised great systems ' 
of philosophy. Besides these, there are several minor schools. Both 
are described by Madhava Acharya in his Sarva Darmna-Sangraha, 
of which there is an English translation by Professors Cowell and 
Gough. The Sfadras Christian College Magazine (Vol. III. pp. 
915-982) contains an account, by Mr. P. Chentsal Rao, of several 
systems, chiefly taken from the preceding work. It has also been 
used by Mr. B. G. Bose in his Heterodox Philosophy. Sir Monier 
Williams, in his Beligions Thought and Life in India, gives some 
additional information. The following brief sketch of some of the 
Minor Schools is mainly compiled from the foregoing sources. 

The Charvahas. 

The sect is an ancient one which exercised no slight influence on 
Hindu Philosophy, but it has now hardly any adherents. Nothing 
is known about Charvnka, the founder. The creed of the Gharva- 
kas is pure materialism. They reject all the Pramanas or sources 
of time knowledge except Pratyahsha, * perception by the senses 
they admit only four Tattvas, or ' eternal principles,’ viz. earth, air. 


\ 


^ Abridged from Uouior Williams. 
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fire and water; and from tliem intelligence {caitaniya) is alleged to 
be produced; they afiirm that the soul is not different from the 
body; and lastly they assert that all the phenomena of the world 
are spontaneously produced without even the help of adrishta.* 

** The system seems/* says Dr. Murray Mitchell, to have been 
marked by a light, sneering infidelity; and it was probably in 
derision that the school was said to have been fonnded by Biibas- 
pati, the Guru of the gods. ' The anthors of the three Yedas were 
buffoons, knaves and demons* — such was the sweeping dictum pf 
the Cliarvakas. Their morality seems to have amounted to this : 
'Let ns eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.* ** 


The BamaardAf ov Visishtadvaita School. 

Bamanuja was born about the twelfth century at a town 26 miles 
west of j!ifadras. He studied and taught at Conjeveram, and resided 
towards the end of his life in the great temple of Yishnu, at Sriran- 
gam, near Trichinopoly. 

The distinctive point of his teaching was the assertion of the ex> 
istence of three principles. 1. The Supreme Being. 2. Soul, and 
3. Non-soul. Yishnu is the Supreme Being ; individual spirits are 
souls ; the visible world (drisyam) is non-soul. All three principles 
have an eternal existence from each other. 

The soul is neither boni nor dies, nor having been shall it again 
cease to be. It is atomic. "If the hundredth part of a hair be 
imagined to be divided a hundred times, the soul maybe supposed 
a part oC that, and yet it is capable oE infinity.** The Deity is 
the internal controller, who, abiding iu the soul, rules the soul 
within. 

At great periodical dissolutions of the Universe, human souls 
and the world are re-absorbed into God, but without losing their 
own separate identity. 

Bamannja*s system is so indeterminate that it is charged with 
admitting the three ideas of unify, duality, and plurality. Unity 
was admitted by him in saying that all individual spirits and visi- 
ble forms constitute the body of the one Supreme Spirit. This is 
called Visishtadvaita, * qualified non-duality.* Duality was admitted 
in saying that the spirit of God and roan are distinct. Plurality 
was admitted in saying that the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, 
which is multitudinous, and the visible world are distinct. 

The Bamannjas, about 100 years ago, were divided into two 
parties, called the Vadagalai or Northern School, and the Temgalai, 
or Southern School. They are more opposed to each other than 
both parties are to Saivas. The northern school accept the Sanskrit 
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Yeda. The soutliei'n have compiled a Veda of their own called. 
The Four Thousand Verses {Nalayira), written in Tamil. 

An important difference of doctiine, caused by different views of 
the nature of the soul’s dependence on Vishnu, separates the two 
parties. The view taken by the Vodagalais is called the * monkey 
theory.* The soul, say they, lays hold of the Supreme Being by 
its own free will, act, and effort, jnst as the young monkey clings to 
its mother. The Tengalais hold what is called the * cat-hold theory.* 
The human soul remains helpless until acted on by the Supreme 
Being, jnst as the kitten remains helpless until transported by the 
mother cat. 

The two sects are distingnished by different marks on the fore- 
head, to which they attach great importance. Both are noted for 
the strict privacy with which they eat and even prepare their meals. 


The Madhava or Ftima-pragna Sect. 

Mndhava, also called Ananda-tirtha, was a Oanarese Brahman, 
born about the beginning of the 13th century. Wilson supposes 
him to have been the brother of Sayana, the great commentator 
on the Veda j but Burnell considers that the two names represent 
the same person. 

His doctrine is commonly called Dvaita, Duality, and is well 
known for the intensity of its opposition to the Advaita doctrines. 
The system is much the same as that of Bamannja. Sir Monier 
Williams says : 1 repeatedly questioned some of the more intelli- 

gent followers of Madhava I met in the South of India as to the 
exact distinction between his views and those of Bamannja, but no 
one was able to give me any very satisfactory reply.** 

Vishnu is held to be the one eternal supreme Being, all other 
gods being subject to the law of universal periodical dissolution. 
** Brahma, Siva, and the greatest of the gods decay with the decay 
of their bodies ; greater than these is the nndecaying Hari.** 

Great efficacy is attached to branding the body with the circular 
discus and shell of Vishnu. It is considered almost a passport to 
heaven. 

The sectarial mark, representing the foot of Vishnn, has a strip 
of black in the middle. 


The Saiva Sarsaaa. 

"With regard to Saiva philosophical doctrines it shonld be ob- 
served that, like those of the Vaishnava sect, they deviate more or 
less from the orthodox Vedanta doctrine of the identity of the 
Supreme and human spirit, the amount of deviation depending 
of course on the intensity of the personality attributed to Siva. 
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*‘A pnrlicnlar system, wliich may be called the Saiva-darsana 
par eascellence, came into vagne in India about tbe tenth or eleventh 
century. It was handed down 28 books, called almost 

all of which are lost. This philosophy is followed by a sect in the 
Sonth of India, and is wholly opposed to the non-duality of the 
Vedanta. Its founder, like ^manuja, tanght that three entities 
have a separate existence. 1. The Lord (Siva) called Fasnpati, 
'lord of the Soul' (Fasu). 2. The Soul called Fasu, 'an animal.' 
3. Matter called Faso, 'a fetter.' The soul which belongs to the 
Lord as to a master, is bound by matter as a beast (pasn) is by a 
fetter; and of course the great aim of the Saiva philosophy is to 
set it free and restore it to its rightful owner. These doctrines 
have evidently much in common wiw the theistio Sankhya."^ 

The soul is non-atomio, all pervading, and eternal, unlimited in 
its nature by space or time. Souls transmigrate according to their 
actions. 

Matter is eternal, although its connection with any particular soul 
is temporary. 

The " four feet " by which the liberation of the soul is obtained 
are 1. Jnana, knowledge. 2. Kriyat ceremonial action. 3. Yoga, 
meditation. 4. Oharya, practical duty. 

In Tamil, these are called Chianani, Yogatn, Kirikei, BarUlm. 
Sarithd results in the heaven called Sahkami. e., the state of being 
with Ood} Kirikei ends in Samipam, nearness to Godj Yogam con- 
ducts to Sarupam, the state of being in the^ image of Ood ; Qnanam 
leads to Sayuchchiyamj the state of union with Ood. 

The Fasnpata Sect. 

The founder of this system was Naknlisa. Instead of affirming the 
separate existence of throe entities, it is content to distinguish 
between two — ^Fati and Fasu. Tbe former (Fati) is the Lord 
(Isvam), tho cause and creator {Karta) of all things ; the latter is 
the effect (Karya) or that which is created, and is wholly dependent 
on the cause. 

This system has strange reli^ous rites. Some of them ore the 
following; Bathing with sand, lying upon sand; ejaculating hum 
like the bellowing of a bull, snoring as if asleep when awake, 
trembling as if from an attack of rheumatism, limping as if the legs 
were disabled, dancing, talking nonsensically, &o. 

The Ibaseswara or SCerenrial System. 

This is also a branch of the Saiva system. It contends that we 
should make our bodies strong and permanent, as liberation results 

* IteligiouB Thought and Life in India, pp. 88, 89. 
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from knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is only possible 
m a healthy body. This healthy body can be secured by the aid of 
mwonry, which must be first applied to the blood and then to the 
body. After the acquisition of a divine body by means of mercury, 
the light of pure intelligence shines forth, and the aspirant obtains 
liberation from the enveloping illusion, and attains the absolute. 

The Panini Darsaaa. 

Paniui was the great Hindu grammarian. To retain the reciting 
of the Yedic hymns to tbemseLves, the Brahmans taught that the 
miroronunciation of a single word brought down the anger of the 
gods. Prosperity is held to arise from the employment of a correct 
woi-d. ^ The wise have called Grrammar the first anpa of the Veda. 
Exposition of words is the means to final bliss. 

The Vallabhacharis and Saktis were noticed under ''Ponnlar 
Hinduism.” ^ 


FUNDAMENTAL ERROR OF HINDUISM. 

This may be best expressed in the words from the Bible on the 
title page : " Thou THouoHTEsr tbat I (God) was altooeihbb such 

AN ONE AS THTBELF.” 

Forlthe present, only the general statement is made ; it will here- . 
after be considered in detail. The meaning is that Hindus suppose 
that what man cannot do, God cannot do ; what man likes, God 
likes. 

It maybe said that the whole of Hinduism, both popular 
and philosophic, rests on this foundation. It is a basis of sand, 
iuvolving the overthrow of what is reared on it. 

The reader is now invited to a calm consideration of the principal 
tenets of the systems which have been briefly described. 


DOCTRINES OP PHILOSOPHIC HINDUISM. 

Gk)D. 

There are three leading opinions about God : I. jUfonotltetsm, Belief 
in the existence of one God only, the Creator of all things. This is 
held by Christians and Muhammadans. 2. PoZytlieim, Belief in 
the existence of many gods. This prevails generally throughout 
the uncivilized nations of the world. 3. Pofitheim, Belief that all 
that exists is God. This is held by so-called learned Hindus. The 
people generally combine it with polytheism. 
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Disbelievers are o£ two classes. An atheist is one wbo denies tbe 
existence of any god. An agnostie professes not to know whether 
there is a Giod or not, and, as a rnle, does not care. 

It has been mentioned that £apila*s system is known among 
Hindus as Niriswara Sanhhyaf tbe Sankbya without the Lord. 
Some others, although they acknowledge Gh>d, are virtually 
atheistic. 

There are many passages in Hindu writings which seem to teach 
monotheism. The unity of God is the key-note of the faith of the 
modern Hindu. Not only the learned, but the most ignorant among 
the people are agreed in this. One may go into any villiige, where 
on evei^ side he will see the grossest idolatry, and ask the first 
man that he meets, how many gods there are, and he will have but 
one answer : * There is only one God.* The Vedantic formula is 
ever on the lips of those who know no other Sanskrit, Bkam brah- 
mam dxAiiyanasti^ * Brahma is one j there is no second.* This for- 
mula, however, expresses pantheism — not monotheism, Brahma is 
one because he is all, and all that really is, is Brahma.* This 
is clear from the Chhandogya Upanishad: Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma, All this (universe) is Brauma. The objections to pan- 
theism will be noticed hereafter. 

God’s Attributes. — ^The Supreme Being, in his ordinary condition, 
is represented as nirguna, unfettered by action. He is said to be 
sat cit, ananda. Brahm is pure unconscious existence [sat) ; he is 
pure thought [cit) with nothing to think about; he is pure joy 
[annada) with nothing to be joyful about, and only in the sense of 
being free from the miseries of transmigration. 

Hindu books contain some sublime descriptions of the natural 
attributes of God — that He is infinite, etemab unchangeable, &o. ; 
but these qualities are often understood in an imperfect sense. 
Though God is represented as sarvasakti, almighfy, as it will here- 
after be shown. He cannot create anything, that is, call it into 
existence out of nothing. God is often called dayalu, merciful, 
but the Bev. N. Goreh thus proves that, according to lliu luism, it 
cannot be applied to God : 

“'What do yon understand by daya, mercy P Is it not doing good to 
some one nritbout his meriting it P But it is a fundamental principle of 
all sohools of religion among the Hindus that every thing that God does 
to sonls Ho does with referonoe to their good and ovil deeds only, in 
order that they may receive reward for good deeds, and punishment for 
their evil deeds, and Ho never docs anything irrespectively of the good 
and evil deeds of the soul. Tlio familiar expression *Kritahanakrita- 
hhyagamaprasangat' is used to express this very fundamental principle of 
the Hindu religion. It means that if a soul should not obtain what he 
has merited, and should got what ho has not merited, ' there, would 
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ensno the ofEacement of what is done, and the accession of what is 
not done.* . 

Brahm, in his wrgwm condition, is supposed to be like a' Hindu 
Kaja who spends his life or sloth within his palace, heedless of what 
is going on throughout his dominions, and leaving everything to 
his ministers. 

''Unencumbered by the cares of empire,” says Dr. Duff, "or the 
functions of a superintending providence, he effectuates no good, 
inflicts no evil, suffers no pain. He exists in a state of undisturbed 
repose — a sleep so deep as never to be disturbed by a dream — eveu 
without any consciousness of his own existence.” A celebrated 
German philosopher says that "Fore being equals nothing.’* Brahm, 
as irnguna^ is a nonentity. 

But Brahm does not always continue in this state of dreamless 
repose. After the lapse of unnumbered 'ages, he awakes. Becoming 
conscious of his own existence, and dissatisfied with his own soli- 
tariness, a desire for duality arises in his mind. Though himself 
devoid of form, he, in sport, imagines a form. How desire arises 
in this unconscious being is a question which never has been 
answered. 

It is asserted that Brahm is nirvtkara, incapable of change. How 
is this statement consistent with tiie other statement that he exists 
alternately in a aagima and a nirgima state ? ^ How can he who 
is essentially immutable become sometimes void of qualities and 
sometimes endued with qualities? The Vedantio writings say that 
the quality of rq/os (passion) produces a lonmng for worldly 
pleasure, and the quality of iowos (darkness) is the effect of igno- 
rance. How can ne who is beyond the regfiori of the senses and 
who is incapable of sensual pleasures, ajssnme the quality of rajea 7 
And how can he, who is eternal light itself, become endued with 
the quality of tamos, that is, dmrkness ? And if Brahm becomes 
possessed of tamos, then does He become sinful, yea the author of 
sin itself — an idea contrary to right reasomf 

The nirguna Brahm is a being without mercy or love._ He neither 
sees, nor hears, nor knows, nor cares about any of his creatures ; 
he hw-H neither the power nor the will to do g^od or evil — to 
reward the righteous or punish the wicked. It is useless to 
present a petition which is not read; it is as vain to worship a 
being represented as in a state of unconscious slumber. Hence, 
throughout the whole of India, there is not a single temple dedicated 
to Brahm. 

The God of the Bible is, in many respects, a perfect contrast 
to Brahm. He has, indeed, existed from all eternity. ^ " From 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God.” But He is never 


^Tiiei8?n and Ohriatianity, pp. 13-15. f Bev. Lai Bohori Day on Vodantism. 
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unconscions; He never slombera nor sleeps. The care of the 
universe whioh He called into existence is no harden to Him. 
" The Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary.'' 
Ho knows every thing that takes place throughout His vast domin- 
ions. Not a hair of our head can fall to the ground without 
His knowledge; every thought of our heart is known to Him. 
His ear is ever open to the cry of His children. With regard 
to His attributes, He thus makes Himself known : The liord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty.” 

His most glorious attribute is Hi a spotless holiness. Sin is that 
abominable thing which He hates. “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God of hosts.” Instead of exhibiting, like Brahm, an example of 
selfishness, He is continually doing good to His cioatnres : His 
obaracter is expressed in one word — God is Lovs. Still, it is 
not the feeling whioh looks upon gfood and evil with equal eye. If 
a king allowed crime to be unpunished, his kingdom would become 
like a hell. But God’s own declaration is, ” As I live, suith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
that the wicked turn from his evil way and live.” 

The Bible emphatically teaches monotheism. There is one God, 
and there is none other but He. The supposed 33 crores of gods 
and goddesses have no existence. 

Obeation. 

According to Hinduism, there is no creation in the strict sense of 
the word. This is the result of that fixed dogma of a Hindu philo- 
sopher’s belief— 7iai;aetuno vastusiddhih, nothing can be piodnced 
out of nothing. 

The Bev. Nehemiah Goreh thus states the case 

“ By tho word, Creator, Christians as well as Theists mean one who 
gave being to things which had no being before, or according to the 
phrase used in Christian Theology, created things ont of nothing. In 
this sense no sect of religion or school of philosophy among the Hindus 
believes God to have created anything. 

“ And here I wish to say that each of our countiymen as have been' 
odneated in English sohools and colleges, and are not Aimiliar with the 
tme tenets of Hinduism are apt to bo misled by certain words and 
phrases nsed in tho religions books of our country. They are apt to 
think that those words and phrases wore used ty the authors of those 
books and are understood by Orthodox Hindus, in the same sense which 
they ihomsolvos attaoh to them, having acquired more enlightened notions 
of reli^ons truths by coming in contact with Christianity, and then to 
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think that those very notions ai*o taught in those books. Eor instanoo ‘ 
it is stated in those books that God is Sarm-harta^ that is, maker of all. 
Yet it wonld bo a ^rcat mistake to think that* they teach that God is 
the Oreator of all thinra. It is a flxod principle with the teachers of all 
the schools of philosojmy in onr conntipr, (and remember that with the 
Hindus philosophy is religion and religion is philosophy) that evoty 
Karya, that is, effect, mnst have a Samavayi or Vpadana Karana, that is, 
a cause out of which an effect is produced or formed, such as clay is to 
an earthen pot. it may bo translated by the English word ' material 
cause’ in some cases, though not in all. Therefore the world could not 
bo created out of nothing. According to the Hindus’ belief the world 
has an Upadana Karana, or a material cause, and that material cause is 
uncreated, self-existing, and eternal like God Himself. According to the 
Hyaya School, the paraotaniis, or atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, which 
are infinite in number, are the material cause of the visible and tangible 
parts of this universe, and are themselves sclf*esistent and eternal. More- 
over Ahaaa, time, space, souls, not only of men, but also of gods, animals, 
and plants and manas, the internal organs which together with souls are 
infinite in number, all uncreated, self-existent, and eternal. Very little 
indeed have they left for God to do. Ho only frames, with these self- 
existent substances the world. According to the Sankhya Byatem praltnfi 
is the material cause of the universe, and it is of course self-existent and 
eternal. 

*‘Even the false god of the Vedantists, the maker of the false world, is 
only a framer of it like the God of the Hyaya, and not a Oreator, Maya 
being the Upadana Karana, or material cause of it. From this ^ya, 
though false yet eternal, the whole universe is evolved, as according to 
the Sankhya it is evolved from their eternal pralcriti."* 

It has been stated that the fundamental error of Hinduism is to 
judge by our own standard. A carpenter cannot work without 
materials ; in like manner it is supposed that God mnst have formed 
all things from eternally existing matter. The fallacy of this is 
thus shown by the late Bev. Dr. B. M. Banerjea : 

“ That no man can work withont materials is denied by none, simply 
because man is not omnipotent, and has not creative power. But when 
one looks at an exquisite production of art, he is so lost in admiration at 
the skill of the artist, that he almost forgets the minor question of the 
material. And yet so banef ally has the theory of material causality worked 
among ns that the mental energy of our philosophers has found most 
active exercise not in the exclamation. How wonderful is the arrange- 
ment of the universe! but in the interrogation. Of what pre-existing 
substance is all this made ? Nay they have been so lost in that question, 
as to forget that a Oreator of infinite power and perfection needs not, 
like weak and imperfect man, to stop for materials, but can make materials 
by the mere fiat of His will. If the natural instincts of the human soul 
lead us to believe in the existence of an all-powerful and perfect Being, 
if the irresistible arguments of the Vedanta itself drive us to the oonclu* 
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sion ihaii the universe was created by a Chid, infinite in '\nsdom and 
contrivance ; then there can be no possible necessity for speculating on 
the material of the -world : then the most philosophical course is to 
consider the object originally created by such a God as at once the 
matter and farm of the world. To assume the eternity of some gross 
material, ousting side by side with an intelligent and all-perfect God, is 
not only unnecessary (and therefore nnphilosophical,) inasmuch as it 
assumes two principles, where one is amply sufficient to account for all we 
see; bat it is inconsistent with the idea of perfection which we must 
attribute to the Deify. If ho had some material to work upon, previously 
existing independent of Him, then there was nothing peculiar in His 
agency ; then it was of the same species as that of a hnman architect ; 
then be was our creator in no higher sense than that in which a potter 
is the maker of a jar. The Yedantist, on the other hand, placed himself 
in a false position, by seeking in a^ spiritual essence, the substance of 
such a world, consisting of pure and impure, intelligent and nninteUigent, 
rational and irrational, animated and inanimatcd oreatni’es.”* 

“ Ye do err, not knowing the power of God,” applies to Hindus 
as well as those to whom the words were addressed by the Great 
Teacher, 

Whether is it more rational to suppose the eternal existence of 
one Being, infinite in power and wisdom, or to imagine that in- 
numerable unintelligent atoms and spirits existed from all eternity ? 
Besides the latter, an eternal, intelligent Arranger is also required. 

Adbtshta, or Habma. 

As Hindus deny the creation of the world in the strict sense of 
the word, so they deny its government by God. All things are 
supposed to be determined by ** an irresistible power, very signi- 
ficantly called Adrishta, because felt and not seen. Hence the 
soul has to bear the consequences of its own actions only, being 
tossed hither and thither by a force set in motion by itself, but 
which can never be guarded against, because its operation 
depends on deeds committed in former lives quite beyond control, 
and even nnremembered.” ” It stands for fate, merit or demerit 
founded on works of a previous state of existence; destiny, 
necessity ; disposition which depends on or is derived from one’s own 
acts in a previous life.”t 

Karma comes from kri, to do; it means 'deeds’ or 'actions.’ 
According to Kamuif every action must bring forth its legitimate 
result. As Sankaracharya says, even God cannot alter it any more 
than He can produce rice out of wheat seed. 

Dr. Kellogg thus explains the doctrine : — 

“ All Hindu thinkers agree that the whole xmiverse, material and 
spiritual, and all that takes place in it, is the effect of actions done by 


* Dialogwt on Eindn Philosophy, pp, 184, 186. f Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, 
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souls as its inoritorions cnusp. That is to say, for oxnmpio, T tn 3 *solf in a 
formor staio of cxistoncc, vrlictltoi* ns tnnii, demigod, demon or bcn<;t, 
performed certain notions, good or bad ; and of whatsoever sort they wore, . 
they mndo it necessary for mo to l)o born just when and wlioro and ns 1 
bnvo been, and livo just tlio lifo that I hnvo, in oi-der to reap tlio fniit of 
those actions in rowiird or retribution. Tims Ihis life, with all that is in' 
it, all my perceptions, feelings and nations, my joys and iny sorrows, 
wealtii nnd povoriy, siohnass and honlfh, my right deeds and my crimes 
alike, liken given fniit from a given seed, arc the ncce'cnry nnd inevitable 
Tosnii of actions performed in a former sfate of being of which it is not 
protended that onlinary men linvo or can hnvo the s1ight(‘st recollection. 
And horeiii wo linvo tiio doctrine of the imnsmigratiou of sonis, together 
w*ith its philosophical jnstidention. 

" This scorns to tho Hindu tho one ndcqunle cxplnnntion of the nniversc, 
and nhovo nil, of ilio so unequal distribution of hanpiiiess and misoiy. 
For, inconsislont though it may ho with his pnnllioisni, the Iliiidn still 
has a coiisoiouce, and feels that sin nnd suffering, nnd c^pcoinlly tho 
snfforing of the innocent, nintit he accounted for. If an infant agonize in 
pain tho Hindu ennsidors it arises from some great sin committed in a 
former lifo. So, on the other hand, if that reprabate prosper in the world, 
this is thought to he just ns plainly tho reward of meritorious deeds 
performed in a formor stnto of being. Thus the inequality of life, nnd, 
above all, tho sufferiiigs of tho innocent, seem to tho Hindu to demand (ho 
doctrine of karm os their only adequate explanation.*'* 

Thoro is no donbt that tho unc(^nal distribution of Itnppincss in 
this world is n great problem which has oxorcisod tbo minds of 
thinking mon from the dawn of philosophy. Tlio theory of Karina 
has boon accepted both by Hindus and Buddhists as tho only 
explanation. On inquiry, however, it will bo seen that it is 
attended with insuperable difficulties. 

AdrishtUy or /rurma, is supposed to be endowed with most wonder* 
fill influence and qualities. As a judge, its decisions arc marked 
by uneiTing wisdom, and its awards are inovitnbl 3 ' carried out to 
the letter. They may bo stated more in detail as follows • 

1 . It is most wise- — judge of the High Court, able to sent cnoo 
a man to death, needs great wisdom ; how much more is this 
necessary when the award may bo heaven or hell for uauumbci*cd 
ages I 

2. It is inflexibly just. — A jndgo may bo wise, but ho may 
be partial. Not so with hanna. It renders to ovary ono exactly 
according to his deserts. 

3. Its power extends to all loorZds.*— Through it a person is horn 
in one of lakhs of births in this world, in tbo world of the gods, 
or in one of the hells. 

4. It extmids to all time,— Its memory never fails. A man may 
be in the enjoyment of happiness for millions of years on account of 


* Quoted in Indian Evangflieal Jlcvieto, April, 1885. 
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some supposed merits bat at tbe end o£ that pei*iod he may be born 
in the lowest hell for some crime in a former birth. 

5. It is unaUerdble. — ^The highest gods have no power to avert 
its effects; they are themselves subject to adnishta. 

6. Its object is ^ood.—To punish vice and reward virtue^ is an 
aim of the noblest kind. 

Whatis it that Hindas suppose to possess these high attributes ? 
A mere name^ something that has no esastence. What power is 
there in an action itself to reward or pnnish millions of years after 
it was performed ? 

As a rule, there must be some one to give the rewards or punish- 
ments due to men's actions. Thus a man is engaged to do a certain 
work for which he is to receive wages. The work done is the man's 
karma : the wages to be received is the phala or fruit. But how 
is he to receive this phala ? Is it to be received from the karma ? 
No. It must be given by some one able and willing to bestow it. 
Suppose a thief steals many thousand rupees, will he be punished 
without the intervention of other persons ? Were any person to say 
that for the purpose of punishing the criminal no judge is necessary, 
that by demerit of the crime the man would be flogged without any 
one flogging him, would any person of common sense believe him ? 
And if such an assertion cannot be received as true respecting the 
affairs of this world, can similar assertions be received as true 
respecting the other world F 

If, instead of karma, we read God, all becomes plain. He is 
eternal, His sway extends over all worlds. He possesses aJl power, 
omniscience, justice and goodness. But to ascribe such attributes to 
a mere word is folly. A living intelligent Being is required. 

The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea states other obieutions to the 
doctrine of kcarma, of which an abstract is given below : — 

Inequalities of ffappiness less than is supposed. — ^Inequalities of 
birth do uot necessarily imply a disproportion of happiness or misery. 
How often do we find the high-born man in greater misery than the 
low born ! A Persian poet has well said, ' While a poor man has only 
to seek a morsel for himself, and when he has got that, sleeps as 
soundly as if he were an emperor, a prince is troubled with the 
concerns of the whole world.’ 

Sappiness or Misery is often traceable to conduct in this 1ife.—0\XT 
success in business is much dependent on ourselves. You will fre- 
quently find that the man whom tbe world calls fortunate has made 
a better use of his time, his talents, and his abilities than he who 
has proved unfortunate. The fortunate man has perhaps been 
industrious, attentive, honest, courteous; the unfortunate, on the 
contrary, may have been inactive, lazy, imprudent, dishonest, ill- 
mannered, or rash. 

The facts brought forward to prove a prior existence may be, in a 
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great measure, accounted for by differences observable in tbe world 
itself, in the notions of men. 

It is not necessary for any to blame destiny, after the fashion of 
the ignorant, for whnt his oxon acts bring on himself ; neither is it 
philosophical to seok an unseen cause in adnshtat where there are 
visible causes before you to explain the mystery. 

TFe may look forioard as well as hackxsard. — It is granted that all 
the inequalities in life cannot be explninod in the preceding way. 
This only shows that we cannot consider this as our only stage of 
life. It forces ns to look for^vard to another. It does not, however, 
necessarily force our eyes backxxxard to a previous state. There is 
another theory more satisfactory, that this is a state of probation 
and trial preparatory to another and a better world. Probation 
itself demands difficulties. Gold cannot be tried without being 
placed in the heated crucible. A child is not trained for the 
purposes of life without passing through the ordeal of a school. 

Karma does not explain the origin of things. — Inequalities in life 
are said to be the results of peculiar habits ond works in a previous 
state of existence. This only removes the difficulty one single 
step, for the question will recur. Whence those peculiar habits and 
works, — and, whence the inequalities in that life ? Thus Hindus were 
compelled to fly from stage to stage, until they were forced to 
declare that the world was never created — ^that it is without begin* 
ning, that it is eternal. And that which is eternal is, in their 
conception, not dependent on a cause. How can such men con* 
sistently find fault with the Gharvakas, who deny tbe necessiiy 
of an intelligent First Cause, when they themselves pronounce 
the world to be without a beginning ? The theory involves difficul- 
ties far greater than those it is intended to remove. 

Before there could be merit or demerit, beings must have existed 
and aoted. The first in order could no more have been produced 
by Karma than a hen oonld be born from her own egg. 

Evil Effects of a belief in Karma. — Suppose a child should be 
taught that he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, ' 
that he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor can deserve 
to be rewarded or punished. The child would doubtless be highly 
delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of fear and 
shame, with which his play-fellows were fettered ; and highly con- 
ceited in his superior knowledge so far beyond his years. But 
conceit and vanity would be the least bad part of the influence 
which these principles must have, when thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during the course of his education. He must either be 
allowed to go on and be the plague of all about him, and himself 
too, even to his own destruction: or else correction must be 
continually made use of, to supply the want of those natural per- 
ceptions of blame and commen^tion which we have supposed to 
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be removed ; and to give liim a practical impression of what he 
had reasoned himself ont of the belief of, that ho was in fact an 
accountable child, and to be pnnished for doing what he was 
forbid.* 

The pernicious effects of a belief in Karma are thus farther 
shown by Dr. Kellogg : — 

"Even when, orcr-constrained by the testimony of consoienco, the 
Hindu will speak as if moral good and evil were to be rewarded and 
punished by a personal God, still that doctrine of Karm remains, and is 
no less fatal to the idon of responsibility. For if 1 am not free, if all my 
notions aro determinod by a law of physical necessity entirely beyond my 
control, then assuredly 1 am not responsiblo for them. Let it bo observed 
again that these arc not merely logical consequences attached to the 
system by an antagonist which the people^ will refuse to admit. The 
Hindus themselves, both in their authoritative books and in their com- 
mon talk, argue that very conclusion. In the Furanos again and again 
those guilty of the most flagitious crimes are comforted by Krishna, for 
example, on this express ground, that whereas all was fixed by their 
Kuna, and man therefore has no power over that which is to be, there- 
fore in the crime they wore guilty of no fault. And so among the people 
one wearies of hearing this constant oxenso for almost every thing which 
ought not to bo, * What can wo do P It was our Karm.* 

Thus even condomned murderers often view their crimes with 
stolid indifference. 

God, theBnlerofthe tTniverse.— It has been shown how absnrd 
it is to suppose that a mere word can act the part of the wisest 
judge in millions of cases every day as is alleged to be done by 
Karma. On the other hand, all is agreeable to reason if, instead of 
Karma, we take God. Ho is eternal, the Creator of all things, 
having all power, inflexibly just, wise, and merciful. It is most 
fitting that He, the Lord of all, should be the Judge. This is what 
Christianity declares. His " dominion is an everlasting dominion, and 
His kingdom is from generation to generation He is Governor 
among the nations.^' He knows every thing. A holy man of old 
said : " Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, Thou 
understandest my thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my path 
and lying down, and art acquainted with all my wnys. For there is 
not a word in my tongue, but, lo, 0 Lord, Thou knowest it al- 
together.^* " Every one' of us shall give an acconnt of himself to 
God." ** God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.*’ God " will 
render to eveiy man according to his works.’* 

Besides a judge to decide, an agency is necessary to carry out 
the sentence. While Karma has no power to do this, God is 


* ^ittloguet on Hindu Philosophy. f Indian Evangelical Bevieib, April, 1885. 
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omnipotent; His power extends ihrougli all time and to every 
portion of the universe. 

Hinduism denies free agency either on the part of God or man ; 
Christianity affirms it in both. If we sin, it is our own fault. 

Man. 

The Body. — The ancient Hindus thought that a man was rendered 
impui’o by toncliing a dead body. Hence they did not dissect snd 
examine it minutely as is done in modern Medical Colleges. The 
writers of the XTpanishads simply framed an imaginary body out of 
their own heads, and, to impose upon the ignorant, said that it had 
been revealed by Brahma. 

The following assertion is made in the Chhandogya Upanishad : — 

** There are a hundred end one arteries of the heart, one of these 
penetrates the crown of the head ; moving upwards by it a man 
reaches the immortals ; the others serve for departing in different 
directions, yea, in different directions.*^ 

In the Taittiriya Upanishad there is the further account : ** Thei'e 
arise the hundred and one principal arteries ; each of them is a 
hundred times divided ; 72,000 are the branches of erery branch 
artery ; within them moves the circulating air.** According to this 
calculation, the number of arteries in the human body is 727,200,000 ! 

When the soul proceeds to Brahma, it ascends by the coronal 
artery, ausimmna, which springs from the upper part of the heart 
and goes to the top of the head. This is called the door of rejoic> 
ing. When the soul goes out to some other body it proceeds by the 
other arteries. 

Hindu philosophers agree that mind {manas) is distinct from 
spirit or soul. Mind is not eternal in the same way. The spirit 
cannot exercise perception, consciousness, thought or will, unless 
joined to mind and invested with a bodily covering or vehicle. 
The spirit while impersonal is unconscious. When it assumes 
consciousness and personality — that is, when it begins to exist in 
any object, to think about anything, or to be joyful about anything , 
— it does so, according to Yedantism, by associating itself with the 
power of Illusion (Maya), and investing itself with three corporeal 
envelopes. 

First the causal body (Karana saaira), identified with Ajnaiia or 
Ignorance. It is also identified with Maya. It is therefore no 
real body. The second is the subtle body {Livga sarira) which 
encloses a portion of the univereal spirit in a land of thin envelope, 
constituting it a living individual personal soul (Jivatman), and 
carrying it through all its bodily migrations till its final I'ennion 
with its source. Thii’d, the gross body (jSthula sarira) which sur- 
round the spirit*s subtle vehicle, and is of various forms in the 
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various stages and conditions of existence through animate or 
inanimate life.* 

The SonL — Hindu speculations regarding the soul differ in several 
respects. On one point, however, they are nearly unanimous, that 
the soul is not created by God but eternal, svayambhu, self-existent. 

The Kathavalli says : " The wise one (that is the soul) is not 
born nor does he die; he has not come into existence from any 
cause, nor has any one (as something distinct from him) come into 
existence from him. He is unborn, eternal, permanent, the ancient ; 
he is not killed when the body is killed.**t In like manner the 
Bhagtivad Gita says that the soul is neither born at any time nor 
does it die.” 

On other points there are differences. 

The Yaiseshikti school maintains that the soul is diffused eveiy- 
where through space. ** Ether, in consequence of its universal 
pervasion, is infinitely great ; and so likewise is soul.” VII. 22. 

On the contrary, the Svetasvatara TTpanishad declares that the 
soul is almost infinitesimally small : ''if the point of a hair be 
divided into one hundred parts, and each part again divided into 
one hundred parts — that is the length of the atma** 

In the Eatha TTpanishad it is said that " Brahma, of the size of 
the thumb, dwells in the atma.” 

The Vedantic idea is that the soul is part of Brahm, and that to 
him it returns. A particle of him for a time is associated with a 
particle of Ignorance or Maya. 

Bemarka on Smdu ideas of the Body and Soul.^It is again and 
again asserted in the TTpanishads that the heart has 101 arteries, 
by one of which the soul escapes at death. The slightest examin- 
ation of the heart shows that all this is purely imagiuary. There 
are just two branches of a large artery from the heart, containing 
impure blood, leading to the lungs, and one great artery, which, 
afterwards, subdivided, conveys pure blood to the whole body. In 
like manner, there are two great veins cai’rying impure blood to the 
heart from the whole body, and four veins, containing pure blood, 
leading from the lungs to the heart. 

The Taittiriya TTpanishad says that "within the arteries moves 
the circulating air.” Arteries mean air-pipes. They were thought 
to contain only air, because after death they are empty. When a 
person is alive, blood flows through them. This is proved by the 
fact that if one of them is cut, blood gushes out. When a person 
dies, the heart loses its power to send out blood, and the arteries are 
found empty. 

It is plain that God who made the body cannot have inspired the 
TTpanishads, for He cannot give a false account of the human body. 


* Eeligious Thought and Life in India, pp. 27, 28. 

t Theism and Ohristianity, I. p. 44. 
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Hindu speculations about tbe Coul are equally baseless. 

Oue argument for tbe eternity of tbe soul is the supposed axiom : 

Whatever exists must always have existed.’^ As already shown, 
this denies God’s omnipotence. By His will He can create things 
or call them out of nothing into existence. 

Another argument is that “ Whatever had a beginning must have 
an end.” This is also a' denial of Gnd’s power. He can give a 
future eternal existence to any creature He has called into being. 
According to Hinduism, souls may pass into gods, demons, beasts, 
birds,, reptiles, fishes, insects, into plants, and even into inani* 
mate objects. Who can estimate the number of these eternal 
svayamhim essences I Is it not perfectly nnphilosophical, because 
absolutely unnecessary and egregiously extravagant, to assume 
such an indefinite number of eternal essences, when one Supreme 
Hssence is sufficient to account for all things, visible or invisible, 
material or spiritual V’* 

If a man denied the existence of his earthly parents, it would be 
a great sin j but it is a much greater sin to deny that God is our 
Maker and Heavenly Father. 

If our souls are eternal and self-existent, we are a Sort of 
miniature gods. Our relation to God is changed. It is only that 
of king and subjects. His right over us is only that of mi^ht. 
It is only because He is mighiaer than we and of His possessing 
power to benefit aud to harm us that we should be auxious to pay 
homage to Him. There is not the love which a child should 
cherish towards a father. True religion is thus destroyed. 

To any man endowed with a grain of common sense, the 
opinion maintained by some of the schools that the soul is infinite, 
like akasa, must seem the height of absurdity. Other views held are 
scarcely less extravagant, that it is eternal, 8vayambJvU, self-exis- 
tent, or a part of God. The body is said to be the “ City of 
Brahma,” but who has the slightest recollection of passing through 
any former cities ? To account for this it is asserted that at each 
new birth something takes place by which the remembrance of 
former things is destroyed. In this case the person ou whom 
it is wrought is virtually no longer the some person. According 
to this doctrine, one man is really punished for the faults 
of another of which he is quite ignorant. Would it be right to 
hang a man because his grand&ther committed murder ? Just as 
one falsehood is sought to be supported by another, so one fiction 
of Hindu philosophy requires a second equally without foundation. 

The Christian doctrine is briefly as follows : — 

God alone is self-existent, without beginning or end. He is 
omnipotent, able to call beings or things into existence out of 


S 


* Dr. E. II. Banetjea, Dialogues, p. 164. 
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notbing. He gave ns a body and a sonl. The soul never esisted 
before onr preseni; birth. The body is mortal; the sonl returns 
to Hod who gave it. At the great day of judgment, all must appear 
before God, to answer for the deeds done in the body, whether good 
or evil. 

As already mentioned, it is nnphilosophio to maintain that there 
ara innnmei'able self-existent beings, when one possessed of 
almighty power is sufiScieut. The explanation given by Christianity 
is beautifully simple, and meets all the regnirements of the case. 

** The common people,*’ says Dr. Kellogg, •’ speak of the soul as 
being * a part of God.’ It is a portion of the Supreme ruler as 
a spark is of fire. Yet in the same breath they will affirm that 
Grod is aJrhand, ’indivisible,’ whence it follows that each sonl is the 
total Divine Essence, and that is precisely tho strict Yedantic 
doctrine I So one may go into any Hindu village and ask the first 
peasant that he meets who God is, and he will to a certainty, 
receive the answer, Jo holia hat, wahi hai ; * That which speaks, 
that same is He.’ ” On the other hand, if the soul is a portion 
of God, our relation to Him is that of whole and part. It is not 
necessary for God to worship himself. If I am either God or a 
part of God, why should I worship Him ? 

Mata. 

There are three words used in the same sense found in Yedantic 
writings ; vis,, Ajnana, Ignorance, Avidya, Nescience, and Maya, 
Illnsiou. Their meaning has already been explained. The 
object at present is to examine the truth of the theory. 

The following are some of the arguments against Maya : 

1. The Testimony of our Senses . — ^Every one of our five senses 
—sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch— bears witness to the 
reality of the objects around us. 

The reply to this is as follows : A man sees a rope and by mis- 
apprehension takes it for a snake : in like manner the ignorant see 
the world, and suppose it to be real. 

A man may, indeed, by misapprehension take a rope for a snake, 
bnt only so long as he keeps at a distance from it. Det him come 
near it, and he will at once see his error. 

Another illustration is that the eye is deceived in mirage, &noy- 
ing water to exist where there is none. 

It is true that one sense may mislead ns for a time, but the wrong 
idea is soon corrected by the other senses. The illusion of the 
mirage is detected by the toudli. Kanada has well said, that it is 
only when the senses are unsound or defective or when some bad 
habit is contracted, that a person may be deceived. 

According to Gntama : “ If all evidence is to be rejected, then the 
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refutation itself is inadmissible.*' The fact concerning the mirage 
is communicated to us through the senses. If the senses are never 
to be trusted, then hovr do we know about tlie mirage ? 

2. The dodrim of Maya is incapable of proof. — ^If all human 
beings are under the influence of the eternal Mayaf* who is to 
find out that they are all deluded How did the Yedantic 
philosophers discover it ? Are they conscious of such an influence ? 
But, on the supposition of the- reign of universal and eternal 
delusion, is not that consciousness itself delusive ? If it be suid 
that the fact has been discovered by divine revelation ; must not 
the perception of that revelation, as well as the compreheusion of its 
import, on the supposition of a univei‘sal and eternal delusion, be 
also delusive ? 

3. If the whole world is Unreal, the Vedas are also Unreal . — ^The 
same applies to the IJpanishads and all Yedantic writings. 

4. The doctrine gives a most dishonouring idea of God. — “ Accord- 
ing to Yedantism, it is Brahma who has put the whole hnman race 
under the universal influence of the eternal Maya.** He has projected 
a distorted reflection of himself with a view to delude his rational 
creatures. In consequence of this act he is termed Mayavi Brahma ! 
How unworthy is snoh an opinion of the spotless and infinitely pure 
God I Gan it be conceived for a moment that He delights in deceiv- 
ing mankind ? Gan the idea be entertained in the mind that the 
holy God, is, like a potent juggler, perpetually deceiving the whole 
human race as a " divine amusement ?** 

Beligpous errors are the most serious of all errors, and of all 
religious errors, the greatest must be that which consists in a false 
notion of the Divine attributes.^ 

The doctrine of Maya is a mere figment of the imagination, utterly 
opposed to common sense. 


Huuak Duty. 

Hinduism, like Buddhism, makes life a curse instead of a blessing. 
The body is regarded as the mean lodging-place for vile worms and 
many diseases; men suffer from their fellowmen, from famines, 
from the malignant influence of evil stars or from the cruelty of 
demons and hobgoblins. The great object is; to be delivered from 
an endless succession of births, exposed to such calamities. ** The 
aim of the Hindu philosopher is* essentially selfish ; his own deliver- 
ance from pain in its varieties of ghastly forms. An aim so selfish 
cannot but lead a man to concentrate his attention upon his own 
self, to be self-centred and self-absorbed. Under its influence he 
makes self the centre of his thoughts, feelings, and desires, and all 


• Abridged from Dr. K. H. Bonerjea and the Rev. L. B. Day. 
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his scliemes and projects revolve around i<> as their pivot or pole. 
Is it possible for a person to be thus absorbed in self without being 
degraded and debased, enfeebled in mind, and vitiated in soul V* 

Christianity, on the other hand, teaches us to make God — ^not aeLf— 
the centre of our thoughts, the end of our existence. He gave us 
life, He preserves us in life ; every blessing we enjoy is His gift. 
Bo long as we have being, it is our duty to worship, honour, and love 
Him. A holy man of old says, ** Praise the Lord, O my soul. 
While I live I will praise the Lord. I will sing praises unto my 
God while I have any being.** According to Hindu philosophy, 
worship of Gh)d is only a means of obtaining ynana. When it has 
been reached, the worship of God ceases for ever. On the contrary, 
the longer we exist, the more should we love and honour God, 
the more should we desire to become pare and holy like Himself. 

While the first command of Christianity is to love God with 
all our heart and soul, the second is to love onr neighbour as 
ourselves. We are to try to do as mnoh good as we can to all 
around ns. The surest way to be happy ourselves is to try to Tn».TrA 
others happy. 

According to Hindu philosophy, the chief end of man is to crush 
out allfeebug and thought. Hlen are to abstain from action of every 
fand, good or bad; as much from liking as disliking, as much from 
loving as from hating, and even from indifference. 

"Self-deliverance, self-improvement, or self-glorification is not 
to DO made the aim o£ life, though these hlessings are sure to crowu 
man a ^orts to serve God with a singleness of eye to His glory. 
He IS delivered from sorrow, exalted and glorified, not because he 
seeks with all his heart his own beatification, but because his life 
IS unreservedly devoted to the adoration and service of Him by 
whom he hM been redeemed. Hay, in proportion as Lis mind is 
^thdrawn from selfish aims and purposes * and set on things above,* 
his sorrow of heart disappears, his thought becomes exalted, his 
feelings pnnfied, and his soul made instinct with an abiding sense 
of pe^e, triumph, and gladness. The true philosophy of happiness 
18 with him and him alone. Happiness flies the more it is (directlv) 
sought. The Christian, by following the principle, * not enjoyment 
and not sorrow, succeeds in a pre-eminent degree in securing the 
one and fleeing from the other.**’!’ ° 


The Cause op Man’s Dbqbadation. 

It is generally allowed that man is a fallen being. His inolina- 
tion to wrong-doing is such that all means employed to counteract 
it often prove fruitless. Bolts and bars are needed to protect 

•The greater part of this section is from Hinda Philosophy, by Mr. H. 0. Bose. 
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property; bonds and deeds to cbeck frauds ; prisons, the lash, and 
the scaiEold, to deter cinminals. In a world of virtue such would 
have no place. Man, also, is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
npwards. 

According to Hindu philosophy, what is the cause of man’s 
debasement ? The cause is ajnana, ignorance. By ajnana is not 
meant ignorance of God, but ignorance of the identity between the 
soul and Brahm. 

Christianity traces man’s degradation to sin. He has broken 
God’s laws which ore holy, just, and good, and he is suffering the 
consequences. All are guilty before God : There is none righteous, 
no, not one.” 

” Sin makes ns miserable in two different ways. It, in the first 
place, separates ns from God, the source- of life, light, and joy; 
from that dependence without which liberty is license ; from that 
cheerful submission without which our will becomes stubborn and 
intractable ; that communion without which the soul is bereft of its 
genuine enjoyment, and that grace without which true progress is 
an impossibility. It then darkens our understandings, vitiates our 
affections and passions, and proves thereby a source of ineffable 
restlessness and torment to our ownselves and to all around us. 
For, though its seat is the heart, it is perpetually issuing out in 
putrid straams of cormntion in our life and conversation. The 
springs and fountains of life within are vitiated, and its outgoings 
cannot but partake of the corruption. The history of the world is 
the history of sin incarnated in words and deeds.’”^ 

MEAHS op ABSIVING AT MuETZ. 

The Karma-ma/irgalQnAs only to temporary happiness; the Jnana- 
nuirga, according to Hinduism, is the only path to MtikH. 

The means prescribed by the Yoga have already been mentioned. 
The repetition of the mystical monosyllable om is considered of 
great importance. So also are cutana, postures; as the lotus 
posture, the fowl posture, the bow posture, &c. Other means 
prescribed are the pranayama, suppression of the breath, fixing the 
eyes on the point of the nose, intense meditation at last without 
any object. In this way a person who thoroughly observes the 
directious, his blood not being properly purified and a mesmeric 
state being induced, he becomes dazed and half idiotic. He may 
then believe the monstrous fiction that he is God. 

Ohristianity teaches that ** bodily exercise profibeth little.” A 
man who wishes bo lead a holy, active life will be temperate in 
food and in every other respect; but he will try to preserve iu 


* Mr. B. G. Bose. Eindv Philoaophy, pp. 383, 881. 
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health and strength the body which Grod has given him that it may 
be nsed in doing good. 

According to Christianity, sin is the cense of man*s degradation. 
Holiness is what is needed to make him happy, here and hereafter. 

The means of growth in holiness are prayer for Divine liolp, 
reflection, self-examination, sorrow for sin, confession of sin, accep- 
tance of Cod's offered mercy, the study of good books, public wor- 
ship, the company of the pious, meditation, &o. 


Mueti OB Libbratiox. 


All women and the great majority of male Hindus can look for- 
ward only to the temporary happiness secured by Karma-kandu. 
The supposed higher bliss obtainable by the Jnana-kanda is the 
heritage of very few. 

The means to be employed have already been mentioned. The 
two stages of happiness will now be described. 

The first is called jivan mukta, ** liberated bat still living." The 
devotee in this state is in a manner petrified though alive. He 
moves not, he sees not, hears not, winks not, breathes not as 
ordinary mortals do. He is not affected by heat or cold, light or 
darlmess, storm or calm. Like the gods, he is above all respon- 
sibility and can do no wrong;. All distinctions, even those between 
virtue and vice, purity and impurity, vanish before him. Ananda- 
giri says that " as long as he lives he may do good and evil as he 
chooses and inonrno stain.” The Gita says, ” Actions defile me not.” 
" He who has no feeling of egoism, and whose mind is not tainted, 
even though he hill (all) these people, kills not, is not fettered by 
the action.’ As water passes over the leaf of the lotus without 
wetting it, so these acts no longer affect the soul. 

The Folk Songs of SoutUm India (page 166) thus express the 
doctrine : — 


‘ To thorn that fully know the heavenly truth. 
There is no good or ill ; nor anything 
To bo desired, unclean, or purely cleam 

"Whi^ God is seen, there can bo nought hut God. 

His heart cau have no place for fear or shame; 
For caste, uuclcnnness, hate, or wandering thought, 
Impure or pure, are all alike to Him.” 


Living representations of this stage are given in naked, filthy 
Sanyasis, indulging m every kind of vice. ^ 

"Snch,” says Mr. Bose, ”is the goal of the system. The 
ParamRoJwa, or the Knower' of Brehma, feeding as swino upon 
filth and living as swine without self-consciousness, thought, per- 
ception of physical and moral beanty, recognition of distinction 
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between good nnd bnd; without taste, refinement, sublimity o£ 
thought, elevation of feeling, holiness of purpose, and grandeur of 
aspiration/' 

The second stage is absorption at death into Brahm. '' Just as 
rivers falling into the sea loso their names nnd forms, so wise men 
losing their names aud forms attain tho Paratpara PurmhaP 

The Bev. Lnl Behari Day has the following remarks on this 
stage : — 

" With regard to the dootrine of the absorption of tho human soul 
into the Divine Essence; such a doctrine, to say tho least, is highly 
improbable : for it is only liomogcnoons substances that mix. 13at God is 
unique in tho universe ; tbero is none like Him P How then can any 
other being be absorbed in him ? Besides, if it bo true, as tho Yodas 
say, that Brahm is ntiya, that is incapable of increase or decrease; 
how is such an idea in keeping with the absorption of numberless 
beings into his essence P Tho absorption of so many beings in so 
many ages and kalpas must bo adding materially to his dimen- 
sions. Again, it is doubtful whether absorption into the Divine es- 
sence is a source of happiness to a creature. For absorption into tho 
Divine Essence implies a loss of tho sense of personal identity, that 
is, annihilation. And how can a ci%atnro that is annihilated be happy P 
When I swallow sugar, I get a sensation of pleasure ; but if I myself 
become sugar, who will got that sensation P It is better to eat sugar than 
to become sugar. Hence absorption into tho ocean of Bmbm’s essenoo, 
that is to say, a loss of personal identity, cannot make man happy.*' 

Brahm is supposed to be in a dreamless sleep, without any more 
thought than a stone. Hindu absorption is practically tho same as 
the Buddhist nirvana, or annihilation. " Not to be,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, ** is the melancholy result of the religion and philo- 
sophy of Hindus.” 

Mr. G. Bose thus shows tho moral infiuence of the doctrine 

*< This system has proved a refuge of lies to many a hardened sinner. 
What a balm to the seared but not deadened conscience is a system 
which assures them that all their fears arising from their recognition of 
moral distinctions are groundless, and that perfect beatitude will be 
their reward if they can only bring themselves to the conclusion that 
there is no difference between God and man, virtue and vice, cleanliness 
and filth, heaven and hell 1” 

While Hinduism denies, Christianity affirms, the reality of an 
eternal and necessaiy distinction between sin and righteousness. 
The Bev. Dr. K. M. Baneijea shows that the great aim of Chris- 
tianity is to make us holy and happy like God. This does not refer 
to our bodies, for God is without form j but to our souls. He thus 
contrasts the two systems : 

“ The likeness has heen disfigured by the introduction of sin. Tho re- 
flection partakes of the miiror’s impurity, but the chief end of human 
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existence is so to cleanse and polisli the mirror of the sonl hy personal 
holiness that it may present an nnspotted likeness of its God and Saviour, 
and be folly restored to the image in 'which it was originally made. The 
restoration of that image implies perfect release from all those oormplaoiis 
which the Brahmanical philosopher dreaded most, but it does not involve 
destitution of sentient existence or less of individual consciousness. 
Christianity animates ns with the hope of positive happiness and gloiy. 
Far from involving a destitution of sentient existence or loss of individnal 
conscionsness, the ineffable bliss we look for, signifies the fnll sanctifi- 
cation of (rar senses, and the increasing contemplation of the divine per- 
fections withont the least abatement of individual consciousness. We do 
not seek to fall into a state of irrepamble insensibility, bnt we seek for 
an eternal life of perfect seniiency, that we may live for ever, intelli- 
gently and coDScionsly 'to laud and magnify the goodness and mercy of 
God. We 'ffish onr ^lassions and afEections not to be destroyed, bnt -to 
be brought in subjeotion to God, and 'to continne os immortal trophies of 
His omnipotent grace.”* 


Dacismss of the BsaGAVAD Gita. 

As this ‘Work is held in the hig'hest estimation by most Hindus^ 
an examination of its teaching is desirable. 

1. Krtghna*sreasoning withAijimavfhen he ea^easedumoillwgnesa 
to slay his hindred. Arjnna says : Preceptors, fathers, sons as 
well as grandfathers, maternal nncleB, fathers-in-law, grandsons,- 
brothers-in-law, as also (other) relatives. These I do not wish 
though they kill (me) 0 destroyer of Madhn I even for 
the sovereignty over the three worlds, how mnch less then for this 
earth (alone) ?” 

To these noble and bnmane sentiments " The Deity” replies : 

“ Be afPeminatei O Son of Pritba J it is not worthy of yon. Cast 
off this base weakness of heart, and to-ise 0 terror of (yoOi*) foes ! 

« Ton Imve grieved for those who deserve no grief. He who thinks 
tobe ihokriledand he who thinks it to be killed, both know nothine. 

?^®*‘^«ting, nnohangeable and 
‘ As a manfcasting off 

on othOTS and now ones, so the embodied (self) casting 

fl “ everlasting, all-pervad- 

stable, firm, and eternal. “Looking alike on pleasure and Min, on 

supposing It acted upon in the concerns of daily life : ® ^ 

4 .V I. il’ accused of murder neither denies his guilt nor -nleads 
that he committed the act in self-defence; baft addresses the ^onrft 


* Dittloguea on Bindn Philosophy, pp, 626, 626. 
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in tlio Inngnago of Krishna : * Tt is needless/ he says, * to tronhie 
yourself about i.he inquiry any further, for it is impossible that any 
murder cun have taken place. The soul qan neither kill, nor be 
killed. It is eternal and indestructible. When driven from one 
body it passes into another. Death is inevitable, and another birth 
is equally inevitable. It is not the part therefore of wise men, like 
the judges of the Court, to trouble themselves about such things.’ 
Would the judges regard this defence as conclusive 7 certainly not. 
Nor would it be regarded os a conclusive defence by the friends of 
the murdered person, or by the world at largo. The criminal might 
borrow from the Oita as many sounding nothings as ho liked, but 
the moral sense of the community would continue to regard his 
murder ns a crime. 

Krishna’s arguments, based upon transcendental doctrines 
respecting the immortality and impassibility of the soul, if they 
proved his point, would equally prove the most unjust war that was 
ever waged to be innocent.” 

2. Oasto. 

This system receives divine sanction in the Gita, and Arjnna is 
told that a man has no higher duty than to follow his caste. 

" The Deity said : * Tlio fourfold division of castes was created 
by me according to the apportionment of qualities and duties.” In 
Chapter XVIII.} after describing the qualities and duties of the 
different castes, it is added : ** One’s duty, though defective, is better 
than anothei’’s duty well performed. Performing the duty prescrib- 
ed by nature, one does not incur sin.” 

Intelligent Hindus admit that caste is one of the chief causes of 
India’s degradation. Its evils are shown in the " Paper on Caste.”* 
** The system of caste,” says Principal Caird, ” involves the worst of 
all wrongs to humanity — that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion.” ’’Instead of breaking down artificial 
barriers, waging war with false separation, softening divisions and 
underminiug class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes itself 
the very consecration of them.” ” Of all forgeries,” says Dr. K. 
M. Banerjea, ” the most flagitious and profane is that which connects 
the name of the Almighty with an untruth.” Yet this is what is 
done in the Gita, 

Bishop Caldwell has the following I’emarks on the duty of every 
one to follow the work of his caste : — 

” A soldier of the Eshatriya oasto has no duty superior to fighting. If 
fighting and slaying are lawful simply because they are caste employments, 
the immutability of moral obligations is ignored. What shall we say 
then of the Elallors, the thief oasto of the South, the ancient (but now 
generally abandoned) employment of whoso caste was to steal, and whose 


See last page of wrapper. 
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caste name moans simply ‘thieves?’ Krishna’s teaching on this head 
elevates the conventional duties of the institutions of a dark age above 
the essential distinctions betTveon right and wi-oiig.” 

3. The Doctrine concerning Ghil. 

This is the chief characteristio of the poem, occupying the greater 
part of it. It is thus summarised by Bishop Caldwell ; 

“ According to the Gita, God is the soul of the world ; its material 
cause as well os its efficient cause. The world is his body, framed by 
himself out of himself. A consequence of this doctrine, a consequence 
which is distinctly tanght again and again, is that God is all things, 
as containing all things. Every thing that exists is a portion of God, 
and every action that is performed is an action of God. Tho doc- 
trine Imows no limitations, and is incapablo of being exaggerated. The 
basest animals that croop on tho face of tho earth, have not merely been 
created by God for some good purpose, but aro divine, inasmuch as they 
arc portions of God’s ma^ial form ; and tho most wicked actions which 
mon, vainly fancying themselves free agents, aro over tempted to per- 
form, are not only permitted by God, but aro actually perpetrated by him, 
inasmuch as they arc performed by his power and will, working out, 
their ends through tho human constitution, which is a pai't of himself. 

" This doctrine differs, it is true, from tho Ad\mita doctrine, to which 
alone the name of Vodantism is popularly given, that the Supreme Spirit 
alone really exists and that tho world is unreal ; but it may be regarded 
as qnostionablo whether tho unreality of phenomena bo not preferable 
to too doctrine that their reality consists in their inclusion in God as 
parts of his totality." 

4. The Se!f or Soitl. 

A passage already quoted asserts that this is “ everlasting, nil- 
pervading, stable, firm,^ eternal.” We are thus, as has been said, 
** miniature gods.” This assertion has already been discussed. 

5. MuTcH or Liberation, 

The poem is partly au attempt to reconcile the Jrarma-marga 
aud the jnana-marga. The need of action is admitted, otherwise 
the human race would soon come to an ond. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is a leaning to the IToga. Bepeated directions aro 

f iven about restraining the breath, looking at the tip of the nose, 
ic. He "is esteemed highest to whom a god, n stone, and gold are 
alike, who thinks alike about well-wishers, friends, and enemies, 
as well as about the good and the sinful.” 

The doctrine of Mukti was considered in the previous chapter. 

6. BheJeti or Faith. 

^e ^eat ^^rigu the poem is to exalt the doctrine of devotion 
to Krishna. Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not 
worshipping any one else, he must certainly be deemed to be good. 
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for lie has well resolved.” The following assurance is given 
towards tlie end of the poem : ** The man, also, who with faith and 
without oarping will listen (to this) will be free (from^ sin) and 
attain to the holy regions of those who perform pious acts.” 

The value of faith depends upon its object. Faith in a being who 
was confessedly a thief, adulterer, and murderer, must be worthless, 
and can only destroy him by whom it is exercised. 

7. Object of Krishna^e Inccurnations. 

” The Deity said Whensoever, 0 descendant of Bharata I piety 
languishes, and impiety is in the ascendant, I create myself. I am 
born age after age, for the protection of the good, for the destruc- 
tion of evil doers, and establishment of piety.” 

The Bhagavata Parana professes to give a record of " The Deity’s” 
life in his incarnation as Krishna. Instead of according with the 
above objects, it has been well characterised as the incarnation of 
Lust. The Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita should have appeared 
for the destruction of the Krishna of the Bhagavata Parana. 

The Qita, like most Hindu writings, sometimes mingles the 
ridiculous with the sublime. The following is an example. The 
” bands of kings and principal warriors” are represented as rapidly 
entering Krishna’s ** mouths, fearful and horrific by (reason of his) 
jaws. And some with their heads smashed are seen (to be) stuck 
in the spaces between the teeth 1” 

It has been shown that the Gita inculcates principles whose 
falsity is seen by applying them to ordinary life ; that it upholds 
the divine institution of caste ; that it teaches pantheism and other 
errors. 

Some of its deficiencies are thus pointed out by Bishop Caldwell:— 

“ It nowhere exhibits any sense of the evil of sin considered as a 
violation of law, as defiling the conscience, and as counteracting the 
for which man was created. -It makes no provision for the re-' 
establishment of the anthoiity of the Divine Lawgiver by the expiation 
of sin in snch a manner as to render forgiveness compatible with jnstice. 
It teaches nothing and knows nothing respecting the forgiveness of 
sin. It makes no provision for the healing of the wounds of the sin- 
sick soul by the communication of sanctifying grace and instruction 
in sanctifying truth. The salvation it teaches is not a salvation from sin 
by means of a new birth to righteousness, commencing in the present 
life and perfected hereafter, but merely a salvation from the necessity 
of being bom again in repeated births, by means of the final emancipa- 
tion of spirit from matter. The moral nystem of the Gita fails therefore 
in the most essential points— the vindication of the justice of the moral 
Governor of the Universe, and the restoration of harmony between 
man’s moral nature and the constitation of things under which he is 
placed.” 
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Hindu Fhilosofet Thibd bt its Fkuits. 

This is an excelleni) testj easily applied. The folio win g remarks 
are from Bishop Caldwell : — 

, " The soundness or unsoundness of this philosophy and the probability 
or otherwise of its divine origin and authority, may be estimated, like the 
oharacberistics of a tree, by its fruits. What are the visible, tangible 
fruits of this philosophy ? What has it done for India the land of its 
birth? 

“ Has it promoted popular education, civilization, and good govern- 
ment ? Has it educated the people in generous emotions ? Has it 
abolished caste or even mitigated its evils P Has it obtained for widows 
the liberfy of j^manriage ? Has it driven away dancing girls from the 
temples ? Has it abolished polygamy ? Has it repressed vice and encour- 
aCfed virtue ? Was it this nhilosnnhv tvhinh fnmalA 
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this which has kindled amongst the native inhabitants of Tn^ia . tbe 
spirit of improvement and_ enteiprise which is now apparent ? Heed I ask 
the question ? All this time the philosophy of quietism has been sound 
Mieep or ‘ with its eyes fixed on the point of its nose,* according to the 
diMotioM of the Gita, it has been thinking itself out of its wits. This 
philosophy has substantially been the oreed*of the majorily of the people 
forupwards of two thousand years ; and if it had emanated from God. &e 

ere this to have been apparent; 
bat It has all this time been too much absorbed in ‘oontemplalmg self’ 
Jy means of self to have ^d any time or thought left for endeavourine 

SiSST f expected of the philosophy of 

apa^y, bat that it should leave things to take their course ? There is 
much real work now being done in fndia in tbe way of tewihing Sh 
^tting down ewi, ai^ promoting the pnblic welfare ; but that work is 
bemgdone, not by Vedwlists or quietistsof any school, bat by Christians 
from Europe whose highest philosophy is to do good, and by t^ose Hatives 
of India who have been stimulated by the teaching aid exaS S 
Europeans to ohooso a similar philosophy.” * • 

Macaulay in his Essay on Lord Bacon on the 
of the ancients as contrasted with the moSr?Ba! 
conian philosophy, which is developed from and leavened bv the 

S’ tSv r Ohnsrian Scriptures, will illnstrate the nnprofitefieness 

of the Ved^tio philosophy better than can be done by any Ss 

f ®88By to the renffl nlndiT S 

• A few extracts are given below from Macaulay's Essay — . 

rz'” s? >»»■ 

pKdeceuora Bad pvinsed if tkem^lvel 

0 
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“ Whnt fchon \ras tlio ond wliicli Bacon propoRod to himsolf P It wns, to 
nso his o\rn oroplintic expression, * frait.’ Zt tvas the multiplying of 
human enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was ' the 
relief of man's estate.' " 

“ Two words form the key of tho Baconian doctrines, Utility and Fro« 
gross. Tho ancient philosophy disdained to bo iiscfnl and was content to 
ho stationary. It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, which were 
so suhlimo that they never could ho more than theories ; in nttempis to 
solve insoluble enigmas ; in exhortations to tho attnolimont of nnattaino* 
hie frames of mind. It could not condescend to the humble office of minis* 
taring to tho comfort of human beings. 

" Tho ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up 
of revolving questions, of controversies which w'cro always beginning 
again. It was a contrivance for having much exertion and no progress. 
It might indeed sharpen and invigorate the brains of those who devoted 
themselves to it ; but such disputes could add nothing to tho stock of 
knowledge. There was no acoumulation of truth, no heritage of truth 
acquired by tho labour of one generation and bequeathed to another, to be 
agaiu transmitted with largo additions to a third. 

“Tho same sects wore still battling with tho same nnsatisfactoiy argn* 
ments, about the samo intorminablo questions. There had been plenty 
of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the gamers containca 
dnly smut and stubble. 

“-Words and more words, and nothing but words, had been all the fruit 
of all tho toil of all tho most renowned sages of sixty generations* Tho 
ancient philosophers promised what woe impracticable; they despised 
what was practicable ; thoy filled tho -world with long words^ and long 
beards ; and they loft it as wicked and ignorant as they found it. 

. “ Wo ha-ve sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be written, 
in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple, of Bacon, should be in- 
troduced os fellow-travellers. They come to a village wbero tbo small-pox 
has jnst begun to rage, and find houses shut up, intorconrse suspended, 
the sick abandoned, mothers weeping in terror over their children. The 
Stoic assures the dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the 
snuill-pox, and that to a -wise man disease, deformity, death, the loss of 
friends, are- not evils. The Baconian takes out a lancet and begins to 
-vaccinate. They find a shipwrecked merclioat wringing his hands on the 
sliore. His vessel, with an inestimable cargo, has jnst gone down, and be 
is reduced in a moment from opulence to beggary. Tbo Stoic exhorts 
him not to seek happiness in things which lie without himself. Tho 
Baconian eonstmets a diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns with 
the most precious effects from the wreck. It would be easy to- multiply 
illustrations of the difference between the philosophy of thorns and tho 
philosophy . of fmit, the philosophy of words and tho philosophy of 
works." 

‘ Much more do the foregoing remarks apply to Hindu philosophy.- 
]& is notorious that the men most steeped in it, the pandits, are,. 
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o£ all classes^ tlie most narrow-minded, bigoted, and tbe greatest 
enemies of social progress. Judged by its fruits, Hindu pbilosopby, 
when tested, is found wanting. 


BEDuctio AD Absvrouu op Hindu Philosophy* 


The students of Euclid are well aware that one method of prov- 
ing the falsity of an assertion is to show that it leads to an absurd 
conclusion. The same mode of ai'gnment may be adopted with 
Hindu philosophy. Vedautism is the school by which it is most 
nearly represented. There are, it is true, some who dissent from it, 
but they are a comparative minority. 

What is the ultimate aim, the goal of Hindu philosophy, of the 
jnana marga ? It is expressed in the great sentences : 

Hbt tvam asi, That art Tiiou. 

Brdhmdsmi^ or Akan Brahma, I am Brahma. 

With reference to the maka-vahga, « I am Brahma,” Hauda- 
pnrnananda says : — 


Thou Mb vanly ridod, 0 thou animal sonl, of thy nnaerslandinir, 
by this dark gieoiy of iW because like a maniac, thou constontfy 
ravest, ‘I am Brahma.’ Whore is thy divinity, thy sovereignty, tby omni- 

isTmLL? W Brahma as 

18 a mustard seed from Mount Mora. Thou art a finite sonl. He is infin- 

space at a time, Ho is always evory- 
happy or miserable. Ho is bappy, at i5l 
times. How canst thou say ‘ I am Ho Hast tbou no sbamo F* 

wg>>™ against it 


tioa of the infiaito and spotlels' Om T “ “““J® *^**®®' 

enter into Hie'SiS, rf .‘Si Sf inferiated .lepheSte 

High. liWe e.3S?d& tS S el “iA «>“ “»a‘ 

thee, oh perverse* one. to is not for 

sunk in I sea oJ-fSJo triT’adSdV/? 

about the destruction -2. lahouriug to brW 

deceived and deceiving the^orli sav^/?*® statements, tbemselves 


‘ Bmtrjea'a DMogues, pp. 879, 408. 
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The folly anfl sin oE Yedantic teaching are thus shown hy the 
Eev. Lai Behari Day 

“ Who in this life hns become or can hocomo jtvanmnkta ? What man, 
patting his right hand on his bosom, can say — ‘ I am free from sin and 
Mirow ; there is no sin in me ; sin never enters my soul ; I am as pure as 
God is pare ?’ The fact is, that no man in this life can become abao- 
Intely sinless ; jlvannvuhta therefore is a mere sonnd ; sneh a person 
has no existence. 

“ H you say that in this present Kali Ynga tio jivanmtjJeia persons can’ 
he found, but there were plenty of them in the Satya, Treta, and Dvapar ; 
then I ask, what jiroof is there that these persons you speak of were 
sinless ? Besides, if in the present Kali Yngpa no persons can become yiiian* 
muhta then, by your own showing, it appears that the Yedantika religion 
is not suitable to the present age. 

“ And what shall wo say of TaA tvam aai, ‘ Thou art That !* and Aham 
SraJimdsmi, * I am Brahma ?* What blasphemy I The Yedanta calls such 
a person a wise man, but every reasonable person will call such a 
man the greatest fool and most wicked man that ever lived in the world, 
for the sin of a man that calls himself God can never be forgiven* An 
atheist is better than a Jivavmuleta, for an atheist says there is no proof 
of the existence of a wd, whereas a jtvanmuJeta by calling himself God 
actually reproaches Him. If a boy calls himself his own &ther, what 
can we say of. him but that he is mod P But the jivanmuJeta is worse 
than mad. Filled with intolerable pride, he blasphemes his Maker.” 

It has thus been shown that the olimaa: of Hindu - philosophy is a 
blasphemous falsehood, too horrible almost to think of — ^for a puny,’ 
ignorant, proud, sinful mortal to say I am God 1 Yet, according 
to Hindu philosophy, he is the only wise man ! How true are the 
words, “ Professing themselves to be. wise, they became fools.’* 

Failubi: of Ejkdu Philosopht. 

For nearly three thousand years Hindu thought has been specn> 
lating about God, man, and human destiny. Its highest product 
is a miserable failure. This is briefly shown as follows • 

1. Its Doctrines are contradiciorif . — 

An English philosopher said that while man has the exclnsive 
privilege^ of forming general theorems, he has also a monopoly .of 
the •prveilege of ahsvr^ty, to which no other living creature is 
subject. And of men, he, added, those are of all tl^e most svbject to' 
it that profess phihsophy. In India this monopol;p is in the hands 
of those who profess to adhere to the Darsanas. All these systems 
are right in their eyeS, notwithstanding their mntual inconsistencies. 
Whichever system they happen to take up for the time is supreme.”* 


* Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, p. 14. 
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Ib has basD shown (seo pngs 12) how the advocates of one system 
attack the others. But they also often contradict themselves. 
Sankaracharya, after ridiculing the idea of an eternal succesKon 
of works and creations^ as a troop of blind leaders of the blind, 
virtually adopts it himself. 

The differences between Hindu schools ' of philosophy are, in 
several cases, fundamental. If one is true, the other must be 
'false, or, what is more likely, all may be based on error. 

2. Its aims are pterely selfish. 

The personal happiness of the individual is the only consider- 
ation. His aim is neither to see, hear, nor care about what goes on 
in the world around him. The people of his nation may be sunk in 
ignorance, he is not to instruct them ; they may be staiwing from 
famine, he is not to provide them with food; they may be dying 
from pestilence, he is not to give them medicine. With his eyes 
fixed on the tip of his nose, he is to try to meditate without any 
object. He is refrain from all actions, good or bad. 

This point has been considered at length under " Hindu Philoso- 
phy tried by its Pruits.” 

3. It has no Moral Infiuenoe. 

Oough has the following remarks under this head : 

“ The Indian sages seek for participation in the divine life, not by 
pure feeling, high thought, and strenuous endeavour, — ^not by an 
unoeasing ^orb to learn Ae true and do the right,-— but by the crushing 
out of every feeling and every though^ by vacuity, apathy, inertion, 
and ecstasy. They do not for a moment mean that the pnrriy individual 
feelings and volitions are to be suppressed in order that the philosopher 
may live in free obedience to the monitions of a higher common na^re. 
Their highest Self is little more than an empty name, caput mortawm, 
(dead head, worthless remains) of the abstract understanding. Their 
mrsnit is not a pursuit of perfect character, but of perfect oharacter- 
^Rsness. It is no aspiration and energy towards the true and the good, 
but only a yearning for repose from the miseries of life.”* 

4. It denies the eternal Distinction hetwe&n Bight and, Wrong. ^It 

has been shown that Hindn philosophy has no moral influence : but, 
worse than that, its teaching is most immoral. The jivanmuhta is 
to- look with equal eye upon virtue and vice, purity and impnr- 
ity. According to Vedantism, "The sole existence being Brahma, 
or Sdf, Bin 18 non-existent and impossible. It appears to exist ; 
but that appearance is as illusive as the mirage of the desert. ‘ Ho 
whose intellect is not confused, even though he should kill kills 

5. It strikes at the root of all BeUgious Feeling . — ^The essence o^ 


• The Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 266, 267. 
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religion is to love, Itouonr, nnd obey Grod, to pray to ITim, to 
worship Him. If I am God, why should I worship tnysolff 

The following romnrks on this subject nro from Professor Plint 

“ The mystical piety of India, when siriotly pantheistic, knows nothing 
of tho gratitude for Divino moi*C 3 ' and the trust in Divine righteousness 
wliioli ohnmoteriso evangelical piety. Instead of love and communion in 
love, it can only commend to ns the contemplation of an object which is 
incomprolionsible, devoid of all nlToctions, and indifferent to all actions. 
When feelings like love, gratitude, and trust nro expressed in tho hymns 
nnd prayers of Hindn worship, it is in consequence of a virtual denial of 
tho principles of pantlicism, it is bocanso tho mind has consented to 
rogni^ as real whnt it had previously pronounced illnsoiy', and to por> 
sonify whnt it had declared to bo impersonal. Hindnism holds it to bo a 
fundamental truth that the absolute Being can have no personal attri- 
butes, and ^rot it has not only to allow bnt to onconrage its adherents to 
invest that Being with these attribntes, in order that by thns temporarily 
deluding themselves they may evoke in their hearts at least a feeble and 
transient glow of devotion. It has even boon forced, by its inability to 
elicit and snstain a I'oligious life by what is strictly pantheistic in its 
doctrine, to crave tho help of polytheism, and to treat tho fonlcst 
orgies and cruellest rites of idolatry ns acts of reasonable worship 
paid indirectly to the solo and supreme Being. It finds polytheism to bo 
tho indispensable supplement of its pantheism. It is tho personal gods 
of Hindu polytheism, and not tho impersonal principle of Hindn pan- 
theism, that tho Hindu people worship. No people can ivorship what 
they believe to bo entirely impersonal. Even in tho so-called religions of 
nature tho deified natural powers are always personified. It is only as 
persons that they are offered praj’ors and sacrifices.’'* 

6. Its end is virtual Extinction of Being, — MuTcti is the happiness 
of a stone. ** It is thought always the same and ever objectless, . 
thought without a thinker or things to think of. It is a bliss in 
which there is no soul to be glad, and no sense of gladness.*' 

Hindu philosophy," says Mr. Bose, " begins with a recognition of 
human sorrow, goes out in vain in quest of a proper remedy, and 
ultimately arrives at annihilation os the goal where human misery 
terminates only in the extinction of life." 

6. It culminates in a hlasphenwiis Falsehoodf most ahhorrent to 
every right-thinking person . — As already mentioned, the great 
sentence is Aham Brahma, I am God. This is the reductio ad 
ahsuvrdum of Hindu philosophy. 

'Phe pernicious effects of pantheism on Indian polytheism are 
thus shown by Professor Flint : 

“I have said that tho ability of pantheism to ally itself with poly- 
theism accounts for ite prevalence in certain lands ; W I must odd that, 
although a power, this ability is not a merit. It is a power for evil— a 


* Antitheiatic Theories, pp. 388, 889. 
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power wMcIi sustains saperstition, corrapts tlie system which possesses it, 
delades and degrades the hnman mind and heart, and arrests social pro- 
gress. Educated Hindus are often fonnd to represent it as an excellence 
of Brahminism, that it not only tolerates bat embmees and incorporates the 
lower phases of religion. They contend that it thereby elevates and puri- 
fies polytheism, and helps the mind of men to pass from the lowest 
stage of religions development gradually up to the highest. The opinion 
may seem pmnsible, bat neither reason nor experience confirms it. Pan- 
theism can give support to polytheism and receive support from it, but 
only at the cost of sacrificing all its clnams to be a rational system, and 
of losing snch moral virtue as it possesses. If it look upon the popular 
deities as mere fictions of the popular mind, its association with poly- 
theism cim only mean a conscious alliance with fiilsehood, the deliberate 
propagation of lies, a persistent career of hypocrisy . . . India alone is 
surely sufficient proof that the union of pantheism with polytheism does 
not correct but stimulate the extravagances of the latter. Pantheism, 
instead of elevating and purifying ]£ndn poly&eism, has contributed to 
increase the number, theabsm^ity, and the foulness of its snperstitions.”* 


Oatoes op the Failueb op Hindu Philosopep. 

Some of these are the following 

1. Starting with False Premises.-— Tvro of the principal have 
already been mentioned ; ^ ^ 

1. That God is a being somewhat like ourselves, and that as 
we cannot create, God cannot create. 

’^“>7 ronnd o{ faww- 
IJj. Bose says of Hindu pUIosopbere : “They lad an iatBlta-h 

on wMols thoir ably oondnotod ar|nn»nS^™Taid ■' 

‘He could totinguish and divide 

twixt south and south-west side ” 

latto ‘I-* 

main issue on which the case tnma ^ ®®® 

a Hindu disputant has captious 
.niob in sa^oo, and 


*Antit?ieisiie Theories, pp. 390, SOL. 
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conolusive argnraenfc. Mr. E. G. Bose says, even oE the Hiudn 
masterminds, that they were defective in the following respects 

“ A view broad and comprehensive, an investigation calm and per- 
severing, a thorough sifting of evidence, and a cautions building up 
of generalisations, in a word for all those processes of research and 
reasoning which are the basis of reliable science.''* 

3. A tendeneii to Speculate instead of Investigate . — ^This is' a 
radical defect of the Hindu mind. Mr. Bose gives the following 
illustrations : — 

“ The Hindu geographer does not travel, does not explore, does not 
survey ; he simply sits down and dreams of a central mountain of a 
height greater than that of the sun, moon, and stars, and circular oceans 
of curd and clarified butter. Tho Hindu historian docs not examine 
documents, coins, and monuments, does not investigate historical facts, 
weigh evidence, balance probabilities, scatter the chaff to the winds and 
gather the wheat in his garner: he simply sits down and dreams of a 
monster monkey who flies throngb the atmosphere with huge mountains 
resting on the hairs of his body, and constructs thereby a durable bridge 
across an arm of an interminable ocean. The Hindu biographer ignores 
the separating line between history and fable, invents prodigions and 
fantastic stories, and converts even historical peraonages into mythical 
or hibalons heroes. The Hindu anatomist does not dissect, does not 
anatomize, does not examine the contents of the human body ; he simply 
'dreams of component parts which have no existence, multiplies almost 
indefinitely the number of arteries and veins, and speaks coolly of a 
passage throngh which the atomic soul effects its ingress and egress.” 

“ The Hindu metaphysician does not analyze the facts of consoions- 
ness or enquiro into the laws of thought, does not classify sensations, 
perceptions, conceptions and judgments and oautionsly proceed to an 
investigation of the principles which regulate the elaboration of thought 
and processes of reasoning; — he simply speaks of the mind as an acciden- 
tal and mischievous adjnnot of the sonl, and shows how its complete 
extinction may be brouglit about by austerity and meditation.’ 'f 

” The conntiy has had enough of poetic and specniative intellect, and 
what it needs now to enable it to march alongside of the foremost nations 
of the world is a little of that oast of mind which may be called 

4. A want of Common Sense . — There are men who are well styled 

learned fools.” They possess a great amount of knowledge, but 

seem incapable of making any wise use of it. 

Hindu philosophers framed certain theories, and then proceeded 
to draw from them a long train of conclusions. They did not think 
of testing their reasoning, where practicable, by the evidence of 
the senses, nor by its application to the affairs of ordinary life. 
Indeed, as Sir Moiiier Williams says, " the more evidently physical 
and metaphysical speculations are opposed to common sense, the 


*HeterodoK Philosophy, p. 7. 
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more favour do they find Tvith some Hindu fcliinkers. Common sense 
tells an Englishman that he really ttdats himself and that everything 
he sees aronnd him really exists also. He cannot abandon these 
two primary convictions. Not so the Hindu Yedautisb.*’ 

5. Accept^ lUmiraMon for Argvmmt. — One illustration may 
appear to prove one thing, but another may be adduced leading to 
an opposite oonclnsion. It is sometimes said, " As there is only 
one sun in the sky, so there is only one God.” This is a great 
troth, but the reasoning is no better than the following, “ As there 
are innumerable stars in the sky, so the number of gods is count* 
less.” 

The main proof sAduced for the doctrine of Maya is that a rope 
. may be mistcjcen for a snake, or that in a dream things appear to 
be real. This has been considered under " Maya.” See pages 39, 40. 
Dr. Robson says; » 

I'lonoe Mked a pundit to state logically his argument that man*s 
spirit was BinlesB whioh he did as follows t— 


Man's spirit is sinless, 

Because it is distinct from the sin whioh man commits ; 

For all things are disisnot from that which they contain, as tlie 
water of a muddy stream is disisnot from the mnd which 
it contains j 

But BO is the spirit of man distinct from the sin whioh it may 
DO said to contain : ^ 

Therefore it is sinless. 

aignment 


6* .Rs t 

Dr. Murray Mitchell notices 

trust of their own wisdom were ntSri?k! ® betokening die- 
have heard occasionally proceedinc from teaoheiu — such as we 

such word. Bach theoSrt movM wiT « »e 
feith in bis own omnisoience. It never possessed of absolute 

are matters with whioh the human e^*ber that there 

Tnitt »«ita fte taSw.” *" ^1. « 

revelation to be implicitly belmvsd excogitation as 

• Binduiam, pp. 824 , 825 . 
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science.- He is the gam, heaven-appointed' or self-raised teacher^ 
and his-ntterances tbust be accepted as divine revelations ; while 
all sorts of woes are pronounced upon those impious wretches who 
have the audacity to call in question a jot or tittle of his sayings.^’ 

Pope calls pride the never-foiling vice of fools,” and asserts 
that it is one of the chief causes of wrong judgments : 

*' Of all the causes which cotispire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never-failing vice erf fools.” 

7. lifailedf Wee all other aUemplBfio solve the insoluble by merely 
human reason. 

The claims of the learned Bev. Nuhemiah Goreh on behalf of his 
countrymen are readily allowed : — 

“ This great country of ours 'is a world in itself, and our forefathers 
were not inferior to any nation in the world, in learning, cleverness and 
power of reasoning. And in one respeot, namely, in possessing a relig- 
ions and pious disposition, they appear to me far superior to all other 
people, except those in whom the influence of divine revelation has pro- 
duced such a disposition. And such a disposition made our forefathers 
and countrymen peculiarly fitted to show whether man can ever acquire 
correct knowledge of religious truth by his own reason without the light 
of revelation. 1 say then that since men endowed with such qnalifica- 
tions have failed to acquire it, and indeed the more they tried to attain 
to it wandered the farther away from it, and have fallen into sUoh strange 
and grievous ezrors about it, we ought to he pretty sure that it as .un- 
attainable by human reason. And when we see that the same has been 
the case with all men, in all countries, and in all ages, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, learned or unlearned, we ought to become quite sure of it. 
And that such has been the case with all men everywhere is clear to all 
who know anything of the past history or of the present state of the 
nations of the world.”* 

Europe has had its snccession of philosophers from the days of 
Pythagoras downwards, who have indulged in speculations like 
those of Eanada and Hapila. Lewes, in his Biographieal 'Eistory of 
Philosophy, malkes the following confession : ** Centuries of thought 
had not advanced the mihd one step nearer to the solution of tlie 
problems with which, ohild-like, it began. It began with _a child- 
like question ; it ended with an aged doubt. Hot only did it doubt 
the solution of the great problem which others had attempted ; it 
even doubted the possibility of any solution. It was not -the doubt 
which begins, but the doubt which ends inquiry; 'it had no 
illusions.” It is' also admitted' *'.as a saddening contemplation/’ 
that the "failures of the philosophy of the ancient world were only - 
repeated with -parallel experience -by the modern.” ■ 


* Theiam afU Ohriatianitj/, Farb II. pp. 17, 18. 
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It may^ however, 'be said that of all attempts to solve the riddle 
of the universe, that of Hindu philosophy is &e maddest and most 
blasphemous. 

The Bible well says, “ Canst thou by searohing find out God ? 
canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection f It is high as 
heaven ; what const thou do ? it is deeper than hell ; what canst 
thou know T* 

A revelation from God Himself is needed. 

Estihatb of Hindu Philosophy. 

As a rule, the ignorant are always the most conceited. The 
highest estimates are formed of Hiudu philosophy by men who 
know nothing else or are acquainted with it only by hearsay. Before 
referring to Hinduism, a parallel case may be taken from Islam. 
Sir W. W. Hunter, in his Indian ilugalmana, thus describes the 
attainments of the students in the Calcutta Muhammadan College 

“ At the end of seven years the students know certain books by heart, 
tost and interpretation ; but if they get a simple mannscript beyond their 
narrow ourticnlum, they are in a moment beyond their depth. Su^ a 
-teaching, it may well ho supposed, produces an intolerant -contempt for 
anything which they have not learned. The very nothingness of iheir 
acquirements makes them the more conoeited. They know .as an absolute 
truth that tho Arabio grammar, Jaw, rhetoric, and logic, comprise all 
that is worth knowing upon earth. They have learned that the most 
ostonsivo kingdoms in the world are, first Arabia, then England, France, 
and Bussia, and tho largest town, nest to Mecca, Medina, and Cairo, is 
London. Au reste, the English are Infidels, and will find themselves in a 
very hot place in the next world.” pp. 204 — 207. 2nd Ed. 1872. 

Shastris are much of the same 'stamp as the Maulavis. Pro- 
fessor Mouier Williams admits 

” tho utter narrowmindedness of Indian Pandits. They have believed 
the whole circle of human knowledge to be contained in Sanskrit writings. 

* To this very day the most bigoted ore fully persuaded that to learn any- 
thing beyond the Sostras is quite useless.”* 

Their learning generally is merely by .rote. Sir Madhava Bao 
says : ** A Pandit versed in logic very often repeats the maxim, 

* where there is smoke there must be fire';* ask him to give illustra- 
‘iioDS, and he is at a standstill.” 

Claims of as high a nature are also made by Indians acquainted 
■with English. Baba Surendranath Mookerjea, in the Motional 
Magazine, says of his countrymen ; — , 

V Mentally and spiritually the average Bengalee is any day eqnal'to 
a dozen John Bull. Centuries of worship with the nnusual amount of 


* Modem India, p. 287. 
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spiritaality has resulted in making him more and more mentally and 
spii'itiaally poweiial than physically.” 

The PioneeTt with reference to the above^ makes the sarcastic 
remark that "mental and spiritual power may co-ezist with 
grammatical weakness.” 

But such pretensions are not confined to half-educated men. Mr. 
Krishna Behari Sen is an M. A. of the Calcutta TTnirersity^ and 
Bector of the Albert College. In a lecture which he delivered, 
he said that India " has given to the world a philosophy before 
which European philosophy hangs her head for shame.”* 

Hindu philosophy was the "perennial theme of the world’s 
wonder” so long as it was shrouded in Sanskrit. Translations, 
by the ablest oriental scholars of the present day, have dispelled 
the. illusion. Max Muller himself, the Editor of The Sacred BooTes 
of the East^ says in the Preface 

“ It is but natural that those who write on ancient religions, and who 
have studied them from translations only, not from original documents, 

should have had eyes for their bright rather than dark sides 

Scholars, also, who have devoted their life either to the editing of the 
original texts or to the careful interpretation of some of the sacred hooks, 
are more inclined, after they have disinterred from a heap of rubbish 
some solitary fragments of pure gold, to exhibit these treasures only, than 
to display all the refuse from which they had to extract them. 1 do not 
blame them for this j perhaps 1 should feel that I was open to tihe same . 
blame myself.” 

*' No one who collects and publishes such extracts can resist, no one, 
at all events so far as I know, has ever resisted, the temptation of giving 
what is heantifnl, or it may be what is strange and startling, and leaving 

out what is commonplace, tedious, or it may be repulsive We 

must face the problem in its completeness, and I confess it has 'been fbr 
many years a problem to me^ aye, to a great extent, is so still, how the 
sacred books of the East should by the side of cb much that is fresh, 
natural, simple, beautiful, and true, contain so much that is not onl^ 
unmeaning, artificial, and silly, but even hideous 'and repellent. This is 
a fact, and must he accounted for in some way or other. ’ 

The Principal of the Muir College, Allahabad, while Anglo-Sans- 
krit Piofessor at the Benares College published the Sanskrit text 
of the Yaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanada, with an English translation 
and comments from different works. He says in the preface : — 

« The following pages will, it is trusted, facilitate to Sanskrit students 
the perusal of the original text,i and to general readers an estimate of 
one of the Schools of Indian thought. Such interest as they may claim, 
will be historical, as a* picture of a low stage of metaphysical culture.” 


* Quoted in The EpipJimy, TS[oy. 26, 1887. 
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Ml*. Goagh aftort^ards pablished a learned work on The Philo- 
sophy of the TTpanishads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. It con* 
dudes as follows : — 

*‘Saoh as they are, and hare been shown to be, the TJpanishads are the 
loftiest ntterances of Indian intdligenoe. They are the work of a rode 
age, a deteriorated race, and a barbarons and nnprogtessive commnnity. 
Whaterer value the reader may assign to the ideas they present, they are 
the highest produce of the ancient Indian mind, and almost the only 
elements of interest in Indian literatnre, which is at every stage replete 
with them to saturation.” p. 268. 

Ml*. Bam Chandra Bose, a. u , has written two excellent accounts, 
in English, of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, both Orthodox and 
Heterodox. As a Bengali, he is mentally and spiritually^” qualified 
to foi*m an aconrate jndgment. He expresses the following opinion 
of Orientsl Literature : 

“ The growing tendency among educated natives to look hack to the 
past history of onr country with exaggerated veneration, or to speak of 
our past achievements in tiie region of literatnre and philosophy in terms 
of fulsome eulogy, would be a good sign if it were aecompaiiied with a 
corresponding desire to secure an insight thereinto by careful study and 
patient research. Our decided conviction is that if they were simply to 
sit down and r^ the books on which they lavish what Dr. Ohalmers 
cn-lln the ‘ idolatry of their praise,’ their xetcospeotive veneration wonld 
give place to sheer disgust ; and &eir Quixotio schemes of reformation 
brought about by on inoig^nons or Orientelmmisfanes would be scattered 
to tl« winds .. • That there are some good things, some flights of thought 
which may justly he called sublime, in it (Oriental litemtarelj^no man, 
woman, or child has ever or will ever deny; bat these aie buried under 
heaps of rubbish which it needs a world of trouble to clear away ; and 
such things, moreover, may bo found amid such surroundings in the 
literatures of nations or peoples whom we are apt to regard with snper- 
cilions contempt. Let our educated countrymen only study what th^ are 
never tired of speaking of in glowing terms of panegyric ; and the coucln- 
siou will be irresistibly forc^ on their minds that their only chance of 
rising in the scale of civHization hinges on the wide diffnsion of ^at 
literature by which their own minds ore being trained, and especially 
of that religion to vrbi<^ all that is grand and elevating thei*ein is to 
be traced.”* 

The learned jpwidit of Benares, now the Her. Nehemiah Goreh, 
is the author oi a work on. Hindu Philosophy so excellent, that ^it 
was translated into English by a distinguished American Sanskrit- 
ist. Referring to the remark of Mr. Krishna Behari Sen, he says, 
** EC&d he really known the so-called philosophies of the Hindus he 
would never have said this. But snob is the case with onr educated 
young meu in these days. They are utter strangers to the real 
teaching of the Hindu books, and they say whatever they like, t 


* Heterodox PhUomphy, pp. 8, 29. 


f The Epiphmiy, Nor. 26, 1SS7. 
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The late Eev. Krishna Mohan Banerjea^ Ezaminer in Sanskrit to 
Oaloutta University, was one of ablest Indian scholars of modern 
times. He translated into English part of the Brahma Sutras with 
the commentary of Sankaraoharya, and. his Dialogms on tho Hindu 
Philosophy shows deep research. What is his estimate ? 

" Sciences, distinct in themselves, were blended together. 'Objects 
which surpassed the limits of the hnman understanding, were pursued 
with the same confidence and eagerness with which the easiest questions 
were investigated. The philosophers professed to have solved problems 
really out of the range of our knowledge, while they threw doubts on 
matters which every body believed, and which none could deny without 
- belying his nature.” 

” The authors began to dogmatize in the very infancy of philosophical 
speculation. They drew general conolnsions before they had collected 
facts. They worked up their own ideas withont sufficient attention to 
external phenomena. They delivered obscure sutras to exercise the 
ingenuity of their followers.”* 

Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, one of the most eminent citizens of 
Calcutta, said at a recent public meeting : — 

You must have observed a retrograde movement going on in our midst 
which I fear is calculated to retard the progress of the Hindoo race. I 
mean a return towards superstitions and idolatries which lie as the black- 
est blot upon this part of the world. The crude words and hazy concep- 
tions of the sages ore looked upon as absolute truth. Ho mania allowed 
to differ from them however much they may have differed from one 
another, or however much they may differ from modern science. Indeed, 
if we are to believe these reactionaries, it is so much the worse for mod- 
ern science if she will not conform her doctrines to the transcendental 
nonsense of the 8ages.”t 

Every educated man can easily form his own opinion. Let him 
xead two of the longest Upanishads, the Chhandogya and Brihad 
Aranyaka in the English translaldons by Max MiUler, Boer and 
Bajendralal Mitra, and he will, with Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, 
characterise much of them as simply " transcendental nonsense.’* 

The welfare of India is to be secured, not by a Sanskrit revival, 
not by touchiug false morality, false histoiy, false philosophy, and 
false physios, but by truth. 

The remark of Sir Madhava Bao should be pondered : “ What is 
not truB, cannot be patriotic-” 

. Doit with beoabd to Hindu Philosophy. 

Europe has had its philosophers who speculated from the dawn 
of civilization to the present time. They wrangled with each, other 
and taught the most outrageous doctrines, just like their brethren 

*DiaU>gues on Hindu Philosophy, p. 72. i* The Epiphany, Nov. 6, 1887. 
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in India. Cicero^ the greatest Boman orator, had stadied philosophr 
at Athens, and was well acqnainted with the difFerent schools. He 
said there is no opinion, however absurd, which has not been held 
bjsome philosopher. Sidgwick, in his History of Ethics (p. 17 ), 
says that Socrates considered some of the doctrines of Greek 
philosophers so extravagant and so materially contradictory, that 
they were '* like madmen disputing.” 

Dr. Mullens thus describes the Hindu pandit cla s, and shows 
the resemblance, in several respects, of the present state of things 
in India to that in ancient Greece : 

“ The Hindu mind is moulded in a pecnliar form. In arguing with 
Hindus, whether learned or' rude, we deal with men, not brought up from 
their youth, like the English and Americans under the phiIo.«ophy of 
common sense, and hence possessing a reason, trained by experience and 
sound principles to judge fitly and amply of facte before them ; bat we 
deal with men of perverted principles, of judgments warped absnrd 
dogmas, men who hare received the Tiedas as true, and ore perfectly 
willing to forswear the evidence of their own senses, wherever t)ie Yedas 
contradict them ; men who know little of the physical world, who have 
read little even of the world within them, and have received concerning 
things in. general the theories which they have been tangbt. In Indian 
philosophy, tber^oce, we leave the sphere and age of Baconian inquiry, 
and are transported back to the age and schools of the philosophers of 
Greece. The Flatonists and Epicoreans, the Atomisto and Stoics, are 
living and studying before oar eyes. We behold the same select circle of 
students, the same ^tem of verbal instruction, the same deference to 
autboriiy. The same antique principles, the same deficiency of physical 
research exists among them, as amongst the sages of ancient Greece. 
The groves of Academns, and the many schools of ynnng p)ii]o.sophers, 
still exist at Huddea and Benares. Gorpiaa still displays his subtle rheto* 
xic in paradox and sophistry. Platos and Aristofles still lecture to their 
disciples on the origin of the universe, the summum honnm, and the fninre 
of the sonl. The defenders of pantheism still sit in conclave, discussing 
the illusions of Dlaya and the real nature of existing entities ; and when 
they have proved to their satisfaction that everything is Brahma^ they 
break up tbeir lecsnre, and proceeding to tbe Ganges, spend two 
bouts, sitting on its mundy bank; repeating mantras, reciting prayers, 
throwing in miwers, sprinkling the appointed water, and bathing in proper 
rnle, in honour of those very gods, whose separate existence ns real 
beings tb^ had just before disproved ! Soch examples of contradiction 
between belief and piacrice are witnessed every day. Thousands upon' 
tTiQTimp dR of TTiPTi believe that both sides of a contradictory argument 
are true. In thousands upon thousands the divorce between principle 
and practico is all but complete.”* 

Enlightened men in India should follow the same course which 
has been taken in Europe. It is coosidered part of a liberal eclnca> 




* BeZiftoue Aspects of Binds Philosophy, pp. 237, 238, 
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tion to have somo noquaintanoo with schools of Greek philoso* 
phy ; but only those opinions are retained which longer experience 
has shown to be well founded. In like manner, edneatod men 
should have a genei’al view of the different systems of Indian phi- 
losophy. They are interesting as showing the workings of Hindu 
thought. There is much acute reasoning ; but, starting with false 
premises, the conclusions are often erroneous or absurd. Tlio 
Nyaya is ospociatly worthy of attention. Still, the Gormans have 
an illustration that the study of philosophy is like sowing and 
reaping in the air— the harvest is niU 

Dootrinbs to br accbptbd instead or Hindu Pdii/isofijy. 

It must be admitted that Hindu Philosophy is, on many points, 
diametrically opposed to the views held at present by the enlight- 
ened nations of the world. No compromise between the two is 
possible. 

In opposition to the leading tenets of Hindu philosophy tho 
following should be adopted : 

1. God. — ^'riiere is only one God, but not in the pantheistic sense 
ekam evadoiiyam. Unlike the supposed Brahm, He is never uncon- 
scious } He knows every thing that transpires throughout His vast 
dominions. His most distinguishing attribute is His spotless holi- 
ness. To represent Him either as nirguna or endued with iamas 
is most derogatory to His honour. 

2. Creation. — God alone is without beginning or end. AH 
things were called into existence out of nothing by His omnipotent 
power. We, it is true, cannot create ; but, with God, nil things are 
possible. 

3. Uau . — We did not exist before our present birth. Our souls 
are immortal, or not subject to death ; but they are not eternal ns 
Gtod is eternal in not having a beginning. Our souls were created 
by God, but they are not parts of Him. 

It follows from the above that there is no truth in the Hindu 
dogmas of transmigration and adrishta or karma, Man is a free 
agent. 

4. Hniuaa Duty.— A child should love, honour, and obey his 
earthly father; a subject should respect his rightful king, render to 
him his just service, and obey his laws. God stands to us in both 
relations. To Him we are indebted for existence; our parents 
were, as it were, only the instruments in His hand. He is our 
PatW in heaven. One of the oldest names of God used by the 
Aryans before they entered India was Dyam Pitar, Heaven-Father. 
From our birth to the present moment we have been dependent 
upon Ham for every breath we draw ; every blessing we enjoy is 

^ m gift. We should regard Him as an alfectionate child looks 
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npon his father. Bat God is also onr sovereign. He is the rightfal 
Lord of the universe which He created. His laws are holy, jnst and 
good. To worship any other than Himself is rebellion. To ascribe 
to Him haman vices is to be gnilfy of blasphemy. 

Againj a child should love his brothers and sisters, and always 
treat them with justice and kindness. All men are children of 
the same Heavenly Father, and they shonld behave towards each 
other as brethren. We should do all the good we can to onr 
fellow-men. 

Our duty may be summed up in love to God and love to man. 

Hindu philosojphy, on the cdntrary, teaches a man blasphemously 
to think that he is God, and selfishly to se^ only his own hap piuesB 
by refraining from all action. 

5. Cause of ICasi's Degradation. — ^Hinduism ascribes this to 
OAiidjua, ignorance of the supposed truth that he is God. Christianity 
attributes it to sin. We are all guilty before God. We have broken 
His laws times without number. Instead of loving onr neighbomr, 
we have selfishly sought our own pleasure. 

6. Pardon.— According to harma, every sin must be punished: 
there is no forgiveness under any circumstances. This, like some 
other things, is a limitation of God’s power. A king is able to 
pardon a criminal, and so, much more, is God. Pardon, however, 
requires to be exercised with great judgment or the effects would 
be most disastrous. Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita, that at 
crises in the world’s history, he becomes incarnate. This dimly 
shadows forth the Son of God becoming incarnate and suffering 
death on the cross for man’s redemption. God’s justice is satisfied, 
and forgiveness is now freely o&red to all who trust in Jesus as 
their Saviour. It is accompanied by genuine sorrow for sin, and a 
turning from every evil way. 

7. Salvation by Grace. — In the so-called sacred books of the 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, says Sir Monier Williams:— 

“ The one key-note ranuing through them all is salvation by works. 
They all declare that salvation must be purchased, must be bought with 
a price, and that the sole price, the sole purchase money, must bo our 
own works and deservings. 

Here, then we make our grand contrast, and draw onr broad line of 
separation. Onr own Holy Bible, oar own sacred Book of the East, is 
. b'om beginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Ghiod works aro 
indeed enjoined upon us in onr own sacred. Book of the East fiir more 
strongly than in any other sacred book of the East ; bnt they are only the 
outcome of a grateful heart — thqrare only the thonkofEering of the fruits 
of our faith. They are never tho ransom money of the true disciples of 
Christ. * Fat off the pride of self-righteousness,’ says our Holy Bible ; 
‘it is a filthy garment, utterly unfit to cover the nakedness of yonr 
soni at that awful moment when death brings yon face to face with a 

I 
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holy God.* ‘ Put on tlio garmoni; of solf-rightoousncss’ says orory other 
snoicd book of the ISost. ' Cling clasoly to it. Fold it oloscly to your 
heart of hearts. Multiply your pmyera, your ponniiecs, your pilgrimages, 
your eeromonies, your cxtoriml rites of nil kinds { for nothing else but your 
own meritorious nets, accumulated like capital at a bank, can save you 
fram eternal ruin.' Wo can understand, then, the hold which these so* 
called sacred books of tbo Fast continuo to exert on the natives of India ; 

lear to the human heart. It is 
to bo put on, the last to bo put 


xor cue priuo ot soiNrigiitcousness is very ( 
like a tight-fitting inner garment, the first 
off.” 


8. ^ The Chief ZSud of Man. — ^This, according to Hindu philosophy, 
is deliverance from future births and unconscious absorption into 
the Deity. Knpiln’s first aphorism is : * The complete cessation of 
pain, of three kinds, is the complete end of man.* Such a sumvmm 
honum, implying nothing more than a state of nonentity and un- 
connected with any kind of moral action,** says Dr. Ballaiityno, 
** might satisfy tortoises, but not men.** 

A Christian catechism says, “ Man*8 chief end is to glorify God, 
and enjoy Him for ever.** By glorifying God is meant acknowledg- 
ing His perfections, and behaving suitably to them, by trusting, 
loving, and obeying Him. To enjoy Him for evei*, is to have an 
eternal conscious happy esistenco lu His presence. 

9. Strength for Duty. — It is not enough to know what wo 
ought to do. Men often 

" Sec the right ; approve it too ; 

Oondomn the Avrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 

A Hindu writer says, This powerful devil of a deceitful heart is 
fiercer than fire, more impassable than the mountains, and harder 
than adamant : sooner might the ocean be emptied than the mind 
be restrained.** In the contest with evil which every mon^ must 
wage, if he would be saved, Hindu philosophy leaves him to his own 
resources ; Christianity offers him the help of God*8 Holy Spirit. 

For further details on the above important points, the render is 
referred to some of the little books mentioned on the Inst page of 
the wrapper, but especially to the New Testament. Earnest re- 
ligions inquiry, with prayer for divine guidance, is the duty of 
every human being. 


Bbligion of Vital, Personal Importance. 

The Hindus are prone to speculate about religion, bnt often they 
do not realize that it is far more than an abstract theory, that it is a 
matter which intimately concerns their own well-being, both in this 
life and in the eternal unseen world which they must enter at death. 
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The following remarks of Bishop Caldwell apply to most Hindns, 
educated or uneducated : 


“ Practically it matters very little in general what theosophy or philo- 
sophy a Hindu professesi what his ideas may he about the most ancient 
form of his religion, or even what his ideas may be abont the religious 
reforms that the age is said to require. As a matter of fact, and in so 
far as his actual course in life is oonoerned, he is content, except in a 
small number of exceptional oases, to adhere with sorupnlons care to the 
traditionary usages of his caste and sect. His ideas may hare received a 
tincture from his English education, but ordinarily his actions differ, in 
no particular of any importance, from those of his progenitors.” 


Most men are absorbed by pursuit of the present. The insuffi- 
ciency of this is well illustrated by the following anecdote : 

About three hundred years ago, a young man came to a distin- 

S uished XTniversity in Europe to study law. His long cherished 
esire was at last gratified. He possessed considerable talents, and 
commenced his studies with bright hopes. 

Soon afterwards, the student called on a good old man, who devoted 
his life to the benefit of the people among whom he lived. The 
young man told him that he had come to the University on account 
of its great fame, and that he intended to spare no pains or labour 
to get through his studies as quickly as possible. 

The good old man listened with great patience and then said 
** Wdl, and when you have g^t through your course of studies, 
what do you mean to do 

" Then 1 shall take my degree,” answered the young man. 

' " And then 7” asked his venerable friend. 

” And then,” continued the youth, ” I shall have a number of 
difficult questions to manage, shall catch people's notice by my 
eloquence, my zeal, my learning, my acuteness, and gain a great 
reputation.” 

” And then 7” repeated the good man. 

” And then,” replied the young student, ” why there cannot be a 
question I shall be promoted to some high office. Besides, 1 shall 
make money and grow rich.” 

” And then 7” continued the old man. 

"And then,” added tlie young lawyer, " then I shall be comfor- 
tably and honourably settled in wealth aud dignity.” 

" And then 7” asked his friend. 

"And then,” said the youth, ''and then — ^and then — then I shall 
die.” 

Here the good old man raised his voice : " and what then* 7” 
Whereupon the young man made no answer, but cast down his head 
and went away. The last, “ And what then 7” had, liko lightning, 
pierced his soul, and he could not get rid of it. The student, instead 
of devoting his life to tho pursuit of the pleasures and honour.^ of 
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this world, sought to promote the glory of God and the good of his 
country. 

Man needs a religion. In youth, in the time of prosperity, the 
thoughts o£ God, of death nnd a futnro state, may bo distasteful, 
and the world may bo considered suiTioiont to satisfy the desires. 
But a change will take place in all. Tho dark clouds of .aflliction 
will overcast tho sky ; wealth may take to itself wings and fly away ; 
the coveted ofiioe may not be gained ; health, tho nb.‘*enoo of which 
embitters every earthly pleasure, may bo broken j loved ones may 
be removed by death, and, sooner or later, tho inexorable summons 
will reach ourselves. 

Fairbairn thus strikingly shows tho wants of tho soul : — 

“ Man has noble instincts and impnlsos that impel him to sock tho 
trno, to odmiro tho lovol}'-, to worship tho good, to fed aftor nnd find tho 
Infinito Perfoction in which tho trno, and right, and bcautifni, blond into 
a divine and personal Unity. Man has deep moral convictions of rights 
that are his dne, of dntios that ho owes, of nn otcmal law ho is bound to 
discover and obey. Man lias sad and remorseful oqicrienccs, tho sense 
of unfulfilled dntics, of wasted honm, of sorrows that have tnrnod tho 
anticipated joys of his life into utter miBCrios, of moan and nnmanly sins 
against consoionoo and heart, against man and God, of losses unredeemed 
by gain, of tho lonely angnish that comos in tlio bonr of boronromont and 
throws aoross life a shadow that no snnshino can piorco. And oat 
of theso mingling instincts and impulses, conviotions nnd experiences, 
vise man’s manifold ncods, those oravings after rest, those gropings aftor 
n strong hand to hold and trust, those ci'ics for pardon, those unuttera- 
ble aroanings after light shed from a Divine faco npon his gloom, in 
which lio at onco the greatness and misery of man.” 

The only way in which you can be safe and happy for time and 
for eternity, is to become reconciled to God, yonr heavenly Father, 
and to make tho doing of His will the grand object of yonr life. 
You may strive to be rich and yet die a poor man ; yon may sot your 
heart on some honour which always eludes yonr grasp. Even 
should you attain riches and rank, the loss of health, or some other 
affliction, may damp your joys j while, even at the best, the want of 
permanence must cast a shadow over all. Not so if yon live for 
God. You may do His will in the lowest sphei'e as well as in the 
highest; when prostrated by sickness, as much as when most 
actively engaged. Milton says, 

" Thoy also sorvo who only stand and wait.” 

Qodlinoffs is •projitahle unto all things, having jtromisc of tho life 
that now is, and of that loliich is to cmneJ* 




